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Monitor  will  appeal 

1  '‘he  Monitor  seeks  to 

“M' 

JL  to  good  men  and 

J.  put  the  news  in  a 

women  everywhere  who  are 
interested  in  the  betterment 
of  all  human  conditions....” 

-Archibald  McLeUan 
Editor,  1908  - 1914 


sound  perspective,  giving 
greatest  emphasis  to  what  is 
important  and  reducing  the 
merely  sensational  to  its 
place  in  an  accurate  system 
of  values.  It  seeks  also  to 
amuse  and  entertain....” 

-Erwin  D.  Canham 
Editor,  1939  - 1964 


••^Tewspapers  are  the 
1  1  Greek  chorus  of  our 
time  -  a  voice  of  the  people. 
The  public  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the 
chambers  of  power,  what 
today’s  sages  of  economics, 
foreign  relations,  and  social 
welfare  have  to  say.  The 
purpose  of  newspapers  -  to 
tell  citizens  what  they  need 
to  know  so  they  can  make 
informed  decisions  -  does 
not  change  with  time.  The 
best  newspapers  influence 
public  thought  for  the 
better.  They  inform  public 
consciousness,  balance  its 
perceptions,  illumine  its 
recesses.  The  best 
newspapers  lead.  They 
teach.” 

-Richard  J.  Cattani 
Editor,  1988  -  Present 


Then.  And  now. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Constant  in  its  commitment  to  the 
highest  standards  of  journalistic  excellence. 


When  it  comes  to  reproducing 
editorial  photographs,  the  175 
line  screen  is  a  major  Preakthrough 
in  newspaper  printing,  The  talents  of  our 
award-winning  photographers,  enhanced 
Py  the  use  of  this  exciting  technology,  make 
it  possiPle  for  us  to  create  magazine  duality 


photographs  in  The  State  Journal-Register  every  day, 


We've  seen  the  difference.  We  vyouldn't  settle  for  anything  less. 


If  you  would  like  to  see  an  example  of  the  1 75  line  screen  In 
print,  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our  newspaper,  Just  call  or  write: 


^^e^tate Journal-^gistef' 

a  Cofilc({  MeuispafstH 

One  Copley  Plaza  Springfield,  IL  62705-0219 
Promotion  Department  (217)788-1356 


The 

Livingston 

Awards 

For  Young  Journalists 

Three  $5,000  Prizes 

will  be  given  by  the 
Mollie  Pamis  Livingston 
Foundation  for  the  best 
1991  print  or  broadcast 
coverage  of  local,  national 
and  international  news 
by  journalists  aged  34  and 
younger  in  any  US.  medium. 

Purpose: 

To  recognize  and  further 
develop  the  abilities  of 
young  journalists. 

Procedure: 

Aii  entries  wiil  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  report 
or,  in  the  case  of  series,  up  to  seven 
reports.  Organizations  may  apply 
for  individuals,  or  individuals  may 
apply  on  their  own.  The  deadline  for 
1991  entries  is  February  10,  1992. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Charles  R.  Eisendrath,  Executive 
Director,  TTie  Livingston  Awards, 
2080  Frieze  Bldg./105  S.  State  St., 
The  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109. 
Telephone:  (313)  764-2424. 


U 


Judging  Panel 


Final  selection  of  the  1991  AWARDS  will  be  made  by: 

Mollie  Parnis  Livingston, 

chairman,  The  Mollie  Pamis  Livingston  Foundation 

Ken  Auletta, 

author 

John  Chancellor,  commentator,  NBC  News 

Richard  M.  Clurman, 

former  chief  of  correspondents,  Time-Life  I\iblications 

Osborn  Elliott, 

professor  of  journalism,  Columbia  University 
Ellen  Goodman,  columnist,  Boston  Gfobe 

Charlayne  Hunter-Gault, 

national  correspondent,  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour 

Robert  C.  Maynard 

publisher,  Oakland  Tribune 

Mike  Wallace  ,  correspondent,  CBS  News 


WOW! 

What  A  Year. 


For  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
1991  has  been  a  bountiful  year  _ 
for  journalism  awards. 


Reenah  Shah  received  the 
World  Hunger  Media  Award 
for  her  series  “Silent 
Victims”  which  exposed  the 
problem  of  hungry  children  in 
Tampa  Bay. 

I  Susan  Taylor  Martin  won  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 
Award  in  non-deadline 
reporting  for  her  series  on 
the  lenient  Florida  k 

bankruptcy  laws. 

I  Rick  Bragg  received  the 
Distinguished  Writing  Award 
from  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  for  a 
collection  of  his  work 
including  the  tragic  story 
of  the  birth  and  death 
of  Siamese  twins  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

I  Sheryl  James  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  feature 
writing  for  her  series,  “A  Gift 
Abandoned,”  about  a  Tampa 
woman  who  abandoned  her 
newborn  son. 


% 

♦ 


The  list  goes  on,  with  awards 
from  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  the  Florida  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design, 
and  Print  Magazine. 

Every  day,  we  strive  to  deliver 
Tampa  Bay  readers  one  of  the 
best  newspapers  in  America. 
Our  goal  is  not  to  win  awards, 
but  to  win  readers.  Of  course, 
the  awards  are  nice  just 
the  same. 


^.Petersburg  Slimes 

Tan^ia  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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DECEMBER 

8-9— KansaS'Missouri  Sports  Editors  Convention,  Drury  Inn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


JANUARY 

16-18— Northvirest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31 — Poynter  Institute,  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens,  Ga. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SeminarsIWorkshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

1-6 — American  Press  Institute,  “Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper”  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1-6— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts” 
Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

1- 6— Poynter  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  (Spanish)  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4- 6 — National  Association  of  Government  Communicators  Annual  Com¬ 

munications  School,  Rosslyn  Westpark  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

8-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Photojournalism  Seminar,  API 
Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

8-13 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  and  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-11 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Newspaper  Insert  Conference,  Dallas,  Texas. 

12— Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Multiculturalism  and  Higher 
Education”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 20 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 

Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JANUARY 

5- 10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community 

Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-11 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

16 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “The  Columbian  Ojincen- 
tenary  and  Multiculturalism”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

19- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/2— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics” 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 7— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  (over 

75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  HeeKfquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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THE  NHIONAl  FOUR-COLOR 
NEWSMPEO  NETWORK 


Four-color  neirspapers  irith  letterpress,  pexograpbic  or  offset 
print  tug  processes  are  i netted  to  become  members  of this 
successfid,  innoratire  newspaper  netivork.  A  color  quality  test  will 
be  required  and  careful  monitoring  to  ensure  the  best  cotor 
reproduction  of  newspaper  ads  in  the  US 

Join  300+  newspapers  who  are  already  Network  members,  proi  iding 
adrertisers  with  an  opportunity  to  reach  3A2  mitlion  households 
with  high-quality  four-color  ads. 

The  Network  offers  you  the  unique  opportunities  to: 

•  [  tlllze  the .  \  etwork  s  natlonuide  sates  support 

•  Increase  risibility  among  national  adrertisers 

•  Generate  more'nationat  advertising  revenue 

•  Gain  additional  qualit  ] '  ROP  color  ads. 

The ,  Xatioual  Four-Color  Newspaper ,  \etwork  advantages: 

^  National  regional  or  local  buys  i 

•  300+ newspapers,  3-i-  2  million  total  circulation  | 

.  •  Fast  close  - 10  days 

•  One  phone  call  one  order,  one  rate, 
one  set  of  materiats  G  one  bitt 


~ 

m 

NATIONAL  FDUR  CDLDR  newspaper  network 

t  or  more  iHfonnaliou  and  to  become  a  member,  contact 
Bette  Ann  Yarns.  Vice  President  of  Sates,  at  J I 2-~ I  S\y06 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


A  captive  audience 

If  the  advertiser  and  advertising  agency  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors  block  the  proposal  to  per¬ 
mit  newspapers  to  sell  copies  to  schools  for  Newspaper  in  Education 
programs  for  less  than  the  50%  requirement,  it  will  be  extremely 
unfair  to'the  other  tripartite  member  of  ABC — newspapers. 

An  advertiser  at  the  recent  ABC  conference  in  Los  Angeles 
appeared  resistant  to  any  rule  change  that  would  allow  cuts  in  a 
newspaper  cover  price. 

Roger  S.  Kintzel,  publisher  of  the  Austin  American-Statesman, 
made  the  proposal  for  a  change  in  the  rules  to  permit  an  “NIE  or 
School  Subscription  Rate”  in  a  letter  to  ABC  last  July  {E&P,  July  13, 
Page  7).  Because  many  schools  cannot  afford  the  price  of  newspapers 
at  50%  of  the  cover  price,  it  was  suggested  a  lower  “NIE”  rate  would 
promote  more  sales.  Advertisers  seem  to  see  this  as  a  ploy  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  and  not  an  effort  to  help  expand  NIE  programs.  If 
the  published  rates  and  the  volume  are  listed,  we  can’t  see  the 
objection. 

More  than  700  newspapers  are  involved  in  NIE  programs.  They 
are  in  the  forefront  of  the  nationwide  effort  to  improve  reading  skills. 
They  have  a  self-interest,  of  course — the  more  people  who  have  the 
ability  to  read,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  might  read  newspapers  also. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

The  matter  of  fairness  enters,  however,  when  the  efforts  of  televi¬ 
sion  to  gain  entry  to  the  schools  are  considered.  At  least  two  broad¬ 
casters  are  beaming  programs  into  the  schools  for  students  to  watch. 
They  even  provide  the  equipment  to  the  schools.  And  the  programs 
contain  advertising.  When  schools  and  teachers  accept  these  prog¬ 
rams,  E&P  has  said,  it  is  like  letting  a  fox  into  the  chicken  coop.  No 
one  disagrees  that  tv  viewing  has  been  the  main  contributor  to  the 
problem  of  why  Johnny  can’t  read. 

There  is  no  additional  cost  for  a  broadcaster  to  add  receivers  to 
pick  up  the  signal.  There  is  a  tangible  cost,  however,  for  every 
additional  copy  of  a  newspaper  that  is  distributed.  If  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  are  to  compete  for  the  minds  of  schoolchildren,  then 
ABC  should  do  its  best  to  provide  a  more  level  playing  field. 


Confidentiaiity 

Two  First  Amendment  lawyers  had  some  sound  advice  for  editors 
at  a  recent  seminar  in  San  Diego;  Newspapers  should  have  a  clear 
policy  on  granting  confidentiality  to  sources.  This  was  prompted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Cohen  vs.  Cowles  Media  Co.  which 
they  said  makes  some  parties  “more  enthusiastic  about  suing  the 
press.” 

A  policy  in  writing  should  be  distributed  to  the  newsroom  and 
should  include  these  points,  they  said:  Who  can  grant  confidentiality? 
What  does  confidentiality  mean?  Where  will  confidentiality  be 
granted,  why  is  it  required,  and  how  will  it  be  made? 

Why  in  writing?  Because  confidentiality  can  mean  one  thing  to  a 
source  and  another  to  a  reporter.  Right! 


Audit 

Bureau 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 


ABP 


Member  ANPA 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27.635 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March.  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1 , 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22.  1925. 

Editor 

Robert  U.  Brown 
Managing  Editor 
John  P.  Consoli 
Associate  Editors 
David  Astor,  Tony  Case, 

George  Garneau,  Ann  Marie  Kerwin, 

James  Rosenberg 
Midwest  Editor 
Mark  Fitzgerald 
Washington  Editor 
Debra  Gersh 
West  Coast  Editor 
M.  L.  Stein 
Copy  Editor 
George  W.  Anderson 
Advertising  Manager 
Steven  A.Townsley 
Sales  Representatives 
Robert  N.  Glassman,  Richard  H.  Henrichs, 
Robert  J.  Mathes,  Roger  J.  Power  Jr., 

Janell  C.  Teubner 
Advertising  Production  Manager 
Louise  Villani 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Susan  Strong 
Circulation  Manager 

Gina  Dzurenda 

Editorial  Production  Manager 

Orlando  Velez 

Photocomposition  Manager 
Janice  Zwingli 
Promotion  Manager 

Deborah  M.  Fogel 

OFFICES 

General:  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011;  (212)  675-4380;  FAX  PHONE:  (212) 
929-1259 

Chicago:  8  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite  1601, 
Chicago,  II.  60603;  (312)  641-0041;  FAX  (312) 
641-0043.  Mark  Fitzgerald,  Editor;  Richard  H. 
Henrichs,  Sales  Representative. 

Washington,  D.C.:  National  Press  Building,  Suite 
1128,  Washington,  D  C.  20045;  (202)  662- 
7234;  FAX  (202)  662-7223.  Debra  Gersh,  Edi¬ 
tor. 

Long  Beach:  369  Seville  Way,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90814;  (213)  597-1159;  FAX  (213)  597-1776. 
M.  L.  Stein,  Editor. 

Los  Angelas:  3250  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Ste.  801 , 9001 0; 
(213)  382-6346,  FAX  (213)  382-1108.  W.  Mar¬ 
shall — Scott,  Marshall,  McGinley  &  Doyle  Inc., 
Advg.  Reps. 

San  Francisco:  450  Sansome  St.,  Ste.  1420, 
94111;  (415)  421-7950,  FAX  (415)  398-4156. 
P.  Scott— SoTtt,  Marshall,  McGinley  &  Doyle 
Inc.,  Advg.  Reps. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Changing  view  toward  Soviet  censorship 


Please  allow  me  to  supplement 
Jerry  W.  Friedheim’s  eyewitness 
view  of  how  a  Soviet  free  press 
spelled  doom  for  the  military  coup 
(E&P,  Aug.  31,  1991)  with  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  minds  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration;  the  minds  behind  the  Xerox 
copiers,  fax  machines  and  red,  white 
and  blue  pre-1917  flags  of  the  “new 
Russian  revolution.” 

Thanks  to  the  reforms  of  glasnost,  I 
was  among  the  first  Americans  to 
study  in  an  independent  program  at 
Moscow  State  University  last  sum¬ 
mer,  where  my  Muscovite  friend 
Natasha — not  her  real  name — went  to 
medical  school. 

Natasha  had  just  returned  from  a 
year  in  the  U.S.  after  having  been 
selected  by  her  government  to  be  the 
first  Russian  exchange  student  at  the 
small  Massachusetts  college  I  at¬ 
tended. 

When  we  first  met  in  America, 
Natasha  wondered  how  I  could  pub¬ 
lish  a  "slanderous”  article  about 
shortages  and  stereotypes  in  Lenin¬ 
grad,  written  by  a  student  who  had 
spent  a  semester  there. 

As  editor  of  the  international 
newsletter,  she  contended  that  I  was 
misleading  people  and  spreading  lies. 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
filed  a  petition  in  district  court  for  a 
readjustment  of  its  financial  struc¬ 
ture.  Although  the  action  was  taken 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1938, 
the  publisher  assured  E&P  this  was  not 
a  proceeding  in  bankruptcy  but  an 
effort  to  conserve  assets  pending 
reorganization. 

«  * 

Leon  Henderson,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  told  a 
special  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  that  "advertising 
must  survive  as  a  thriving  economic 
force”  during  the  growing  world  cri¬ 
sis.  In  Washington,  the  House  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  newspaper  and  periodical 
advertising  is  exempt  from  price  con¬ 
trol. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  15,  1941 


I  failed  to  convince  her  that  everyone 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  voice 
opinions  and  encourage  debate. 

However,  the  events  of  the  past 
year,  culminating  with  the  coup,  have 
changed  Natasha’s  view  of  the  press 
and  speech  freedoms — she  no  longer 
views  censorship  positively. 

She  said  her  cousin,  who  was  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Lithuania  at  the  time  of  the 
coup,  called  to  tell  her  he  was  going  to 
take  part  in  an  anti-Soviet  demonstra¬ 
tion  despite  orders  from  coup  leaders 
prohibiting  gatherings. 

“I  told  him  not  to  [demonstrate] 
because  I  was  worried  about  his 
safety,”  she  recalled,  “but  he  said, 
‘No.  Communism  muzzled  the  voices 
of  the  people,  but  we  never  fought  to 
be  heard.  There  would  be  no  reign  of 
terror  if  we  only  stood  up  for  our¬ 
selves.’  ” 

She  never  told  her  cousin  she 
agreed,  but  she  said  to  me,  “Remem¬ 
ber  what  I  told  you  on  the  train.” 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
We  were  leaving  Kiev  on  the  train. 
Exasperated  by  a  chauvinistic,  “typi¬ 
cally  Russian”  man  sharing  our 
cabin,  Natasha  joined  me  by  the 
aisle  window. 

We  could  see  the  “Monument  to 
the  Motherland”  a  giant,  metal 
woman  erected  by  Brezhnev  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  her 
raised  fists  clucthing  shield  and  sword 


and  dwarfing  Russia’s  oldest  mon¬ 
astery.  Natasha,  viewed  the  idol 
differently  than  she  would  have  had 
she  not  toured  America.  Symbolizing 
the  imposing  iron  fist  of  dictatorship, 
it  stood  in  mocking  contrast  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

“I  once  thought  I  was  the  luckiest 
girl — going  to  the  best  medical  insti¬ 
tute,  modeling,  living  in  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world.  That  was  before 
going  to  America.  Now  I  cannot 
imagine  a  prosperous  life  here.” 

With  her  personal  “connections” 
in  the  KGB,  and  a  printer  and  video 
recorder  I  helped  her  buy  at  42nd  St. 
Photo,  Natasha  bought  an  airplane 
ticket  to  the  States  and,  three  days 
before  the  coup,  escaped  Russia. 

Having  left  the  source  of  her  fears, 
Natasha  now  knows  true  glasnost, 
expressing  her  opinions  openly.  She 
did  not  recognize  the  Russia  she 
returned  to  last  year,  she  said.  The 
economic  misery  bred  the  very  thing 
Marxist  Communism  sought  to 
avoid — people  driven  by  materialistic, 
“abnormal  thinking”  in  a  society  of 
competition  and  corruption — making 
her  feel  like  “a  stranger  in  my  home¬ 
land,  without  hope.” 

It  was  she,  more  than  Russia,  who 
had  changed. 

Pamela  Birchenough 

(Birchenough  is  a  correspondent  for 
the  Middlesex  News  in  Framingham, 
Mass.) 
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Their  newsbreaks  rival  those  of  the  best 
national-security  agencies.’  -edwin  diamond 
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Keep  Your  Trademark  Your  Trademark! 


Advertise  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  special  December  7th,  ‘Trademarks  and  the  Press,'  pullout  section 
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Secular  trends  and  newspaper  sales 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express  buys  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  Thomson  paper  absorbs 
former  competitor  to  challenge  Times-Mirror's  Allentown  Morning  Call 


By  George  Gameau 

Thomson  Newspapers  has  bought 
the  name  and  subscriber  lists  of  the 
evening  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Globe- 
Times  and  merged  it  into  Thomson’s 
morning  Express  in  nearby  Easton. 

Out  of  114  full-  and  part-time 
employees,  50  Globe-Times  workers 
were  hired  by  the  Express  as  part  of 
the  sale  agreement.  The  rest  were  left 
jobless  with  severance  pay  ranging 
from  four  to  60  weeks. 

The  price  was  not  disclosed,  and  no 
broker  was  involved  in  the  deal  that 
took  effect  Nov.  4.  The  asset  sale 
did  not  include  real  estate  or  equip¬ 
ment. 

“This  is  a  matter  of  facing  up  to 
business  reality  in  a  specific  situa¬ 
tion,”  said  John  F.  Bitzer  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Globe-Times’  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Abarta  Inc. 

Bitzer  said  the  Globe-Times  oper¬ 
ated  near  break-even  in  1989  and  lost 
money  in  the  last  two  years  as  ad 
revenues  declined  in  double-digit  fig¬ 
ures  twice  in  a  row. 

Dating  from  1867,  the  Globe-Times 
was  selling  about  19,000  papers  daily, 
compared  with  44,000  at  the  Express. 
Its  circulation  has  been  declining  for 
about  10  years,  and  it  had  no  Sunday 
edition. 

Bitzer  is  one  of  the  first  to  publicly 
blame  “secular,”  or  permanent,  busi¬ 
ness  trends  for  the  closing  of  a  paper. 

As  a  result  of  “both  cyclical  and 
secular  changes  in  the  business” — 
the  recession  plus  long-term  trends 
detrimental  to  newspapers — advertis¬ 
ers  spend  less  on  newspapers,  Bitzer 
said. 

“It’s  a  major  change  for  papers  like 
the  Globe-Times  because  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  spend  a  fraction  of  what  they 
used  to  spend.  When  you  are  second 
or  third  in  a  market,  the  impact  is 
significantly  different  than  if  you  are 
number  one.” 

The  Globe-Times  came  up  short 
after  area  groceries  and  department 
stores  had  spent  the  bulk  of  their 


budgets  at  larger  papers  in  Allentown 
and  Easton,  he  said. 

“Everybody  has  been  cut  back,  but 
we  have  been  proportionally  cut  back 
more,”  he  said. 

Analysts  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  have  generally  downplayed  the 
effect  on  newspapers  of  secular 
trends,  including  declining  newspa¬ 
per  readership  as  a  percent  of  popula¬ 
tion,  shrinking  afternoon  circulation, 
consolidation  in  the  retail  industry, 
and  the  growth  of  non-traditional 
marketing  techniques  such  as  direct 
mail. 


section  labeled  with  the  Globe-Times 
nameplate,  in  the  afternoon  to  Globe- 
Times  subscribers. 

Sowecke  said  the  Express-Times 
will  open  a  news  bureau  and  business 
offices  in  Bethlehem. 

Easton  is  located  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  much  of  its  circulation  is 
eastward  in  New  Jersey.  The  move 
allows  the  Express  to  expand  into  the 
territory  of  a  former  competitor 
situated  10  miles  to  the  west. 

However,  the  end  of  competition 
between  the  Express  and  Globe-Times 
also  signaled  the  start  of  stiffer  com¬ 


Bitzer  is  one  of  the  first  to  pubiiciy  biame  “secuiar,’ 
or  permanent,  business  trends  for  the  dosing  of  a 
paper. 


The  Globe-Times  joins  a  rapidly 
expanding  list  of  daily  papers  to  suc¬ 
cumb  this  year  in  what  many  people 
see  as  the  worst  newspaper  recession 
in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  They 
range  from  Gannett  Company  Inc.’s 
Arkansas  Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  to 
North  Jersey  Newspaper  Co.’s  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch  and  Daily  Journal  in 
New  Jersey.  Only  wealthy  benefac¬ 
tors  saved  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

“The  merger  will  allow  us  to  put 
out  a  combined  paper  that  is  bigger 
and  better  than  both  were  individu¬ 
ally,”  said  Express-Times  publisher 
Timothy  M.  Sowecke. 

The  addition  of  15  Globe-Times 
journalists  brings  the  Express-Times 
newsroom  staff  to  nearly  80,  he  said. 

The  new  paper’s  combined  circula¬ 
tion  started  at  63,000  daily,  65,000 
Sunday. 

Plans  call  for  the  Express-Times  to 
appear  mornings  in  two  editions,  for 
the  Bethlehem  and  Easton  areas. 

As  an  interim  step,  in  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  area,  the  Express-Times  was 
being  delivered,  tucked  inside  a  front 


petition  with  the  area’s  largest  paper. 
Times  Mirror  Co.’s  Morning  Call  in 
Allentown,  another  10  miles  west  of 
Bethlehem.  All  three  papers  used  to 
compete  —  with  the  smallest,  the 
Globe-Times,  in  the  middle. 

Morning  Call  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  Gary  K.  Shorts  regretted  the  loss 
of  the  Globe-Times  but  said  both 
companies  “saw  some  advantage  in  a 
merger.  I  wish  them  well.  1  think  it 
will  be  a  lively  competition  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  readers  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  in  the  next  few  years.” 

The  Morning  Call,  circulating 
136,000  papers  daily,  182,000  Sun¬ 
day,  operates  news  bureaus  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  in  both  Easton  and  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  covers  local  news  there 
daily. 

“I  think  we  are  going  to  step  up  our 
efforts  in  Northhampton  County  to 
meet  a  new  and  vital  competitor,” 
Shorts  said,  declining  to  give  details. 

Approval  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department’s  Antitrust  Division  was 
not  required,  executives  said. 

The  sale  left  Pittsburgh-based 
(See  SALES  on  page  51) 


Newspaper/RBOC  battle  heats  up 

Both  sides  lobbying  for  congressional/public  support 


Campaigning  by  the  newspapers  was  competing  with  the  Buffalo  Cou- 

has  been  taking  place  both  in  print  and  rier-Express,  which  was  offering  clas- 

behind  the  scenes  as  publishers  and  sified  ads  for  free.  To  compete,  the 

their  professional  organization  run  News  lowered  its  ad  rates.  When  the 

editorials  and  ads  while  lobbying  Courier-Express  went  out  of  business 

members  of  Congress  in  support  of  in  September  1982,  the  News  brought 

legislation  regulating  the  RBOCs  and  its  rates  up  to  “reasonable  pricing 

information  services.  economics.” 

The  Bell  companies,  however,  are  In  addition,  Lipsey  said  that  since 
fighting  back  just  as  hard,  charging  1982  the  News  has  raised  its  price 

that  the  newspaper  tactics  are  from  25<i  to  30^,  an  increase  of  only 

“heavy-handed”  and  “disingenu-  40%  in  eight  years, 
ous.”  “This  is  a  good  example  of  why  we 

One  bone  of  contention  for  each  are  so  concerned  about  the  telephone 

side  is  the  advertising  the  other  is  companies’  behavior,”  said  ANPA 

producing.  senior  vice  president  W.  Terry 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish-  Maguire.  “These  are  clear  facts, 

ers  Association  recently  challenged  They  couldn't  even  get  the  facts 

an  ad  from  the  RBOCs  that  ran  in  straight.” 

Washington,  D.C.,  newspapers  at  the  The  RBOCs,  however,  say  that 
same  time  that  the  House  was  holding  they  were  simply  measuring  what  has 

hearings  on  a  bill  to  regulate  RBOCs’  happened  to  the  price  of  the  product 

information  services.  ANPA  sup-  which  is  the  “revenue  backbone”  of 

ports  the  bill  (£<4P,  Oct.  12,  P.ll).  each  of  the  industries  featured. 


“Small  newspapers  believe  that  the 
Bells’  ability  to  exploit  and  manipu¬ 
late  their  monopoly,  and  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  so,  will  have  a  dreadful 
effect  on  the  development  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  electronic  publishing  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

“We  believe  that  the  Bell  monopo¬ 
lies  largely  will  be  able  to  handicap 
participation  by  all  non-Bell-affiliated 
electronic  publishers — big  and  small, 
local  and  non-local,  newspaper  and 
non-newspaper — and  that  this  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.” 

Schexnayder  testified  that,  because 
of  the  increase  in  desktop  publishing 
by  smaller  newspapers,  “most  small 
newspapers  already  store  all  their  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  in  electronic 
form  ....  We  anticipate  that  our 
electronic  niche  will  expand  and  that 
small  newspapers  will  add  electronic 
products,  as  the  demand  for  them 
expands.” 

To  support  Schexnayder’s  testi¬ 
mony,  a  letter  to  subcommittee  Chair¬ 
man  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.) 
was  signed  by  the  press  associations 
representing  small  newspapers  in 
every  state. 

The  National  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  which  represents  the 
majority  of  the  black-owned  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.,  also  sent  a  letter  to 
Rep.  Markey  endorsing  the  NNA 
position. 


“This  is  a  good  example  of  why  we  are  so 
concerned  about  the  telephone  companies’  behavior,” 
said  ANPA  senior  vice  president  W.  Terry  Maguire. 
“These  are  clear  facts.  They  couldn’t  even  get  the 


facts  straight.” 


The  ad  compares  ad  rates  and 
newsstand  prices  for  the  Buffalo 
News  with  the  prices  of  telephone 
exchange  access  rates/unlimited  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Northeast  Consumer  Price 
Index,  electricity,  and  movie  theater 
tickets  from  1982  to  1990. 

According  to  the  ad,  while  the  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  access  rates  have 
gone  up  26.4%  during  that  period,  the 
Buffalo  News’  daily  newsstand  price 
increased  133.3%  and  its  classified  ad 
rates  went  up  186.7%. 

“Why  are  newspaper  rates  so 
high?”  the  ad  asked.  “Because  Am¬ 
erica’s  largest  newspapers  have  a  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  on  daily  print  adver¬ 
tising,  and  without  competition  they 
can  raise  rates  as  much  and  as  often  as 
they  like.” 

Buffalo  News  publish-r  Stanford 
Lipsey,  however,  said  not  only  are 
the  numbers  wrong,  but  they  are  mis¬ 
leading. 

What  the  ad  does  not  say,  Lipsey 
explained,  is  that  in  1982  the  News 


according  to  Ron  Stowe,  Pacific  Tele- 
sis  Group  vice  president  for  Washing¬ 
ton  operations. 

He  said  that  the  numbers  were 
taken  from  the  newspaper’s  own  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  pointed  out  that,  as  soon 
as  there  was  no  more  competition,  the 
News  raised  its  rates. 

“The  underlying  point  is  that, 
where  there  is  no  competition  and  no 
regulation,  there  is  definitely  the  ten¬ 
dency  and  practice  of  charging 
monopoly  rates.  That’s  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  lot  of  newspaper  areas,” 
Stowe  said,  adding  that  higher  ad 
rates  could  be  passed  along  by  mer¬ 
chants  as  higher  product  prices  to 
consumers. 

The  Buffalo  News  was  chosen, 
Stowe  said,  because  NYNEX  chair¬ 
man  William  Ferguson  was  testifying 
before  the  House  subcommittee  and 
the  RBOCs  wanted  to  highlight  a 
newspaper  from  his  region. 

Stowe  took  issue  with  the  ANPA’s 
(See  BATTLE  on  page  53) 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  battle  of  the  BOCs  continues  to 
heat  up  on  Capitol  Hill  and  around  the 
country,  as  newspapers  and  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  deploy  their 
forces  in  the  war  over  information 
services. 

Weeklies  also 
battling  the  RBOCs 

Not  only  is  it  the  larger,  metro 
papers  fighting  against  regional  Bell 
expansion  into  information  services, 
but  the  community  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  have  also  been  working  to  support 
H.R.  3515. 

National  Newspaper  Association 
president  Charlotte  Schexnayder, 
publisher  of  the  Dumas  (Ark.)  Cla¬ 
rion  told  the  House  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee’  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Finance  Subcommittee: 
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Maxwell  buried  in  Israel;  was  he  murdered? 


New  York  Daily  News  publisher 
Robert  Maxwell,  who  died  under 
mysterious  circumstances,  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  Israel  earlier  this  week  (Nov. 
10)  amid  questions  raised  by  his  fam¬ 
ily  that  he  may  have  been  murdered. 

According  to  published  reports, 
some  Maxwell  family  members  origi¬ 
nally  feared  he  may  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  an  assassin  who  had  stolen 
aboard  his  luxury  yacht  as  it  sailed  off 
the  Spanish  coast  last  week. 

A  more  recent  statement  issued  by 
the  family  stated  they  did  “not  wish  to 
speculate  about  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy”  and  “await  the  final  results 
of  the  tests  being  carried  out.” 

The  London  Sunday  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  Maxwell’s  personal  physi¬ 
cian,  Dr.  Joseph  Joseph,  said  the 


publisher  had  no  history  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease  and  that  he  found  no  evidence  of 
cardiac  deterioration  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  last  month. 

Maxwell’s  nude  body  was  foun  l 
floating  in  the  Atlantic  (Dcean  near  the 
Canary  Islands  on  Nov.  5  after  he  had 
disappeared  from  his  yacht. 

See  related  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
on  Page  60. 

Maxwell’s  wife  Elisabeth  told  the 
London  Sunday  Mirror  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  “had  many  threats.  Many 
people  would  be  delighted  to  bump 
him  off.” 

Maxwell  was  alleged  to  have  ties  to 
the  Israeli  intelligence  unit,  the  Mos- 


sad,  and  also  with  the  Kremlin. 

A  recently  published  book  by  Sey¬ 
mour  Hersh  reported  on  Maxwell’s 
ties  to  the  Mossad  and  resulted  in 
Maxwell  filing  a  libel  suit  against  him. 

A  report  in  British  newspapers  this 
week  also  stated  that  security  cam¬ 
eras  on  the  decks  of  Maxwell’s  yacht 
had  been  turned  off  when  Maxwell 
plunged  to  his  death. 

In  addition,  Julio  Claveriz,  the 
Spanish  attorney  hired  by  the  family, 
disclosed  that  only  one  of  the  1 1  crew 
members  was  on  watch  at  the  time 
Maxwell  hit  the  water. 

The  crew  of  the  yacht  was  ordered 
by  a  Spanish  judge  handling  the  inves¬ 
tigation  into  Maxwell’s  death  to 
remain  on  the  Canary  Islands  pending 
questioning. 


Newspapers  losing  ad  $$  in  Southern  California 

Two  major  supermarket  chains  cut  newspaper 
ads  to  ‘experiment’  with  direct  maii 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Two  major  supermarket  chains 
have  cut  their  advertising  drastically 
in  the  two  San  Diego  dailies  and  other 
newspapers  in  the  county  in  what 
could  be  a  gloomy  forerunner  for  the 
industry  throughout  California. 

Both  Vons  Co.  and  Lucky  Stores 
announced  independently  that  they 
are  experimenting  with  direct  mail  to 
largely  replace  their  high-volume 
advertising  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  San  Diego  Tribune.  Also  hit  by 
the  pullback  are  the  Escondido 
Times- Advocate,  Oceanside  Blade- 
Citizen,  El  Cajon  Daily  Californian 
and  several  weeklies  in  San  Diego 
County. 

Vons  has  328  stores  in  California 
and  Nevada  —  65  in  San  Diego — 
and  Lucky  has  420  in  the  state  and  28 
in  Nevada.  Southern  California  is 
considered  the  top  food  advertising 
market  in  the  nation. 

“This  is  an  open-ended  test,” 
Vicki  Sanders,  Vons’  senior  commu¬ 
nications  coordinator,  told  E&P. 
“We  are  reallocating  our  ad  dollars  to 
direct  mail  instead  of  the  weekly 
[newspaper]  food  sections. 

“This  is  no  reflection  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  have  been  OK  for  us. 
Now  we  want  to  see  if  we  can  do 
better  with  another  outlet.” 

Judy  Decker,  communications 


manager  for  Lucky,  said  the  chain’s 
switch  to  direct  mail  is  part  of  a  plan  to 
target  individual  neighborhoods  and 
their  different  food  preferences.  Not¬ 
ing  California’s  large  ethnic  popula¬ 
tions,  Decker  said,  “We  want  to  see 
how  direct  mail  reaches  those 
targeted  consumers.” 

Both  representatives  stated  that 
their  companies  are  not  pulling  all 
their  ads  from  the  two  Copley  papers 
but  Dexter  La  Pierre,  the  Union-Tri¬ 


son  approaches. 

The  ad  decisions  do  not  affect  the 
San  Diego  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  has  a  package  contract 
with  the  two  chains. 

“They  told  us  they  did  not  want  to 
change  their  program  with  us  in  San 
Diego,”  said  Times  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  Robert  Balzer. 

Balzer  added,  however,  that  the  ad 
decisions  affecting  the  San  Diego  area 
could  have  serious  consequences  for 


“This  is  no  reflection  on  newspapers,  which  have 
been  OK  for  us.  Now  we  want  to  see  if  we  can  do 
better  with  another  outlet.” 


bune’s  display  advertising  manager, 
said  that  the  loss  will  have  a  severe 
effect  on  an  already  weak  advertising 
picture.  Full-page  grocery  ads  sell  for 
about  $7,000,  he  disclosed. 

Vons,  La  Pierre  said,  has  indicated 
that  it  will  remove  six  pages  a  week 
from  the  two  papers  through  the  first 
of  the  new  year. 

La  Pierre  added  that  he  believed 
Lucky’s  cutback  is  part  of  that  firm’s 
general  drive  to  reduce  expenses. 

Both  companies,  he  opined,  are 
making  a  mistake  in  removing  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  the  holiday  sea¬ 


Califomia  but  said,  “We  know  about 
other  markets  that  have  done  this  and 
came  back  to  newspapers.” 

Howard  Grothe,  vice  president/ 
marketing  for  the  Orange  County 
Register,  said  that,  although  there  has 
been  no  change  in  Lucky  and  Vons 
advertising  in  the  paper,  the  San 
Diego  development  is  something  to 
worry  about. 

“It’s  of  particular  concern  to  us,” 
he  explained.  “We’re  the  number  one 
grocery  medium  in  the  country  and 
get  16  to  18  pages  a  week  from  Vons 
(See  LOSE  on  page  51) 
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Hodding  hammers  the  press 

Newsman  and  ex-State  Department  spokesman,  Carter,  zaps  media 
for  promoting  the  agenda  of  poiiticians  rather  than  setting  their  own 


By  Tony  Case 

The  news  media  have  become  a 
“rather  stuffy,  gentlemen’s  club,” 
obsessed  with  their  public  image  and 
concerned  with  promoting  the  agen¬ 
das  of  others. 

This  assertion  was  raised  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  colum¬ 
nist,  television  commentator  and  for¬ 
mer  State  £)epartment  spokesperson 
Hodding  Carter  Ill  at  a  seminar 
entitled  “Why  the  Public  Hates  the 
Press,”  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Communication  in  New  York  City. 

“There  is,  I  think,  ample  evidence 
that  the  notion  of  our  being  beloved 
by  some  large  community  of  folk  in 
this  country  is  a  myth,”  Carter  said. 

He  offered  a  laundry  list  of  reasons 
why  the  public  might,  indeed,  hate  the 
press,  including  the  notion  that  today 
many  regard  news  operations  as 
“essentially  the  mouthpieces  for  vast 
media  conglomerates.” 

In  addition,  he  accused  the  press  of 
posing  as  “the  detached  Olympian 
observer,  providing  balanced  cover¬ 
age  of  the  world,”  and  as  “the  Wizard 
of  Oz  —  before  the  curtain  was 
drawn. 

“To  contend  .  .  .  that  behind  the 
screen  there  is  not,  in  fact,  a  person  of 
passionate  conviction,  shaping  the 
product  in  ways  which  he  tries  to  keep 
invisible,  is,  in  fact,  to  commit  a  fraud 
on  the  public.” 

Carter  quoted  19th  century  Ameri¬ 
can  novelist  James  Fenimore  Cooper 


Hodding  Carter  III 

who  noted,  “If  newspapers  are  useful 
in  overthrowing  tyrants,  it’s  only  to 
establish  a  tyranny  of  their  own.” 

Instead  of  setting  their  own  agenda. 
Carter  observed,  the  media  have 
become  “common  carriers  for  other 
people’s  agendas,  messages  and  the 
like,  almost  incapable  and  terrified  of 
the  responsibility  that  might  go  with 
it,  of  deciding  for  ourselves  what  is 
important  about  the  events  of  the 
world  around  us.” 

He  noted,  for  example,  the  media’s 
sudden  interest  in  and  extensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  Central  America  in  the  1980s. 

The  press,  he  said,  “didn’t  even 
know  where  Central  America  was 


until  the  Reagan  administration 
revealed  its  existence. 

“The  networks  then  flooded  the 
area  as  though  it  were,  in  fact,  Alaska 
and  this  was  the  gold  rush.  Then, 
when  the  next  administration  de¬ 
clared  that  the  game  had  been  over¬ 
played,  the  networks  pulled  back, 
only  to  be  jerked  back  again  when  the 
administration  spoke  up.” 

Carter  singled  out  the  networks,  he 
said,  “only  because  that’s  the  easy 
hit;  what’s  true  of  the  nets  is  true  of 
print.” 

Furthermore,  he  asserted  that  the 
press  has  become  preoccupied  with 
conducting  surveys  to  determine 
what  people  want  and.  then  altering 
itself  accordingly,  a  practice  which  he 
said  has  “stunned”  him. 

“We  are  now,  strangely  enough,  in 
the  business  of  taking  polls  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis  to  tell  us  what  we  as  semi¬ 
professionals  ought  to  be  doing;  how 
we  ought  to  be  shaping  our  product; 
reflecting  what  a  public  says  it  wants 
in  a  world  in  which,  for  a  large  part, 
the  public  cannot  know  what  it  wants 
until  we  tell  it  what  is  happening  in  the 
world;  asking  what  it  is  they  wish  to 
be  informed  about  and  how,  and  then 
rushing  to  do  what  those  audience 
surveys  and  polls  suggest,”  he  said. 

Carter  conceded  that  he  was  from  a 
“different  journalistic  culture,”  a 
reference  to  his  longtime  afTiliation 
with  the  Delta  Democrat-Times  of 
Greenville,  Miss.,  which  his  family 
sold  to  Freedom  Newspapers  of 
Irvine,  Calif.,  in  the  early  1980s. 


Candidate  goes  on  hunger  strike  to  get  more  coverage 


Just  running  for  mayor  of  Windsor, 
Ontario,  was  not  getting  Paul  Sood 
into  the  newspapers. 

So  he  went  on  a  hunger  strike. 

Interviewed  by  telephone  13  days 
into  the  strike,  Sood  said  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  dramatize  the  unbalanced  cov¬ 
erage  given  him  and  other  minor  may- 
oral  candidates  by  the  Windsor  Star 
and  other  news  organizations. 

“The  strike  has  had  some  effect  but 
the  attention  of  the  media  is  not 
changing,  especially  the  print  media.  1 
think  they  have  their  heart  set  on  one 
candidate  and  they  are  really  pushing 
him  and  ignoring  ail  the  other  so- 
called  ‘fringe’  candidates,”  Sood 
said. 


Sood  said  he  was  continuing  the 
strike  despite  pleas  from  others  in  the 
Indian-Canadian  community. 

“I  have  lost  17  pounds.  I’m  very 
weak,”  he  said  in  a  soft  voice.  Sood, 
49,  immigrated  from  India  20  years 
ago  and  underwent  heart  bypass 
surgery  two  years  ago. 

Sood’s  hunger  strike  prompted  sev¬ 
eral  stories  in  the  Windsor  Star,  the 
city’s  only  daily  paper,  and  one  story 
in  the  Detroit  News. 

“We  certainly  have  written  more 
about  him  since  he  began  the  hunger 
strike.  He  certainly  is  getting  more 
space,  although  admittedly  it  is 
mostly  about  how  he  is  still  on  a 


hunger  strike,”  said  Windsor  Star 
metro  editor  Bill  Hickey. 

However,  like  any  newspaper, 
Hickey  said,  the  Star  has  made  an 
editorial  decision  to  concentrate  cov¬ 
erage  on  two  candidates  whose  past 
demonstrated  support  make  them 
clear  front-runners  against  Sood,  who 
won  “a  few  hundred  votes”  in  his  last 
campaign  for  mayor,  and  the  five 
other  candidates,  who  include  a  stu¬ 
dent,  some  unknowns,  and  two  pe¬ 
rennial  candidates  who  have  never 
picked  up  significant  support. 

Sood’s  success  in  getting  attention 
through  the  hunger  strike  has  brought 
complaints  from  other  minor  candi¬ 
dates,  Hickey  said. 
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L.A.  press  club  under  siege 

Feminist  attorney  says  ciub  reneged  on  invitation  to  M.C.  dinner; 
several  board  members,  past  presidents  rap  current  club  procedures 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  prominent  feminist  attorney  has 
accused  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club  of  reneging  its  invitation  to 
give  her  the  “mistress  of  ceremo¬ 
nies”  spot  at  its  annual  Headliners 
dinner  for  fear  of  offending  Cardinal 
Roger  M.  Mahony,  an  archfoe  of 
abortion. 

The  charge  by  Gloria  Allred  comes 
at  a  moment  when  the  43-year-old 
club  is  embroiled  in  an  internal  con¬ 
flict  over  its  flnances  and  administra¬ 
tion  that  has  prompted  president 
Charles  Hillinger  to  issue  a  blistering 
statement  against  “hate  letters”  cir¬ 
culated  by  anonymous  members. 

Hillinger,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  who  is  at  the  center  of 
both  disputes,  termed  the  Allred  com¬ 
plaint  a  matter  of  “miscommunica- 
tion”  and  denied  that  the  withdrawn 
invitation  was  related  to  Mahony,  the 
Catholic  Church  or  her  pro-abortion 
stance. 

Allred,  a  nationally  known  attor¬ 
ney,  who  is  the  current  counsel  for 
Jane  Roe  in  the  Roe  vs.  Wade  abor¬ 
tion  ruling,  said  she  had  been  asked  to 
preside  at  the  annual  Headliner 
awards  dinner  by  the  press  club’s 
executive  director,  Bert  Wuttkin. 

She  said  that  she  at  first  had 
demurred  because  Cardinal  Mahony 
would  be  one  of  the  honorees  at  the 
dinner,  along  with  actor  Rod  Steiger 
and  Los  Angeles  Times  sports  colum¬ 
nist  Jim  Murray. 

“I  said  to  him  [Wuttkin]  that  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  was  appropriate  that  I  be 
M.C.,  given  that  Cardinal  Mahony 
was  an  honoree,”  Allred  recalled. 

She  said  she  accepted  the  invitation 
after  Wuttkin  assured  her  that  some¬ 
one  else  would  do  the  actual  “roast¬ 
ing”  of  the  cardinal. 

When  she  received  another  call 
from  Wuttkin  a  few  days  later, 
canceling  her  appearance,  Allred  said 
she  was  “shocked.” 

Hillinger  agreed  the  invitation  had 
been  extended  to  Allred  but  told  E&P 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Wuttkin’s 
call,  he  explained,  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  club’s  executive 
committee  which  Hillinger  chairs. 
The  committee’s  intent,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  was  to  name  Los  Angeles  tele¬ 
vision  anchorwoman  Kelly  Lange 


mistress  of  ceremonies. 

Allred,  who  herself  had  been  a 
press  club  Headliner  a  few  years  ago 
and  was  a  club  member,  immediately 
resigned  from  the  organization.  She 
issued  a  statement  in  which  she 
asserted  that  Hillinger  told  her  in  a 
phone  conversation  that  “there  was  a 
chance  of  embarrassment  to  Cardinal 
Mahony”  if  she  were  the  M.C. 

“He  told  me  that  the  executive 
committee  said  that  1  am  in  an  ‘adver¬ 
sarial’  relationship  with  the  Cardinal, 
and  that  my  introducing  the  Cardinal 
would  be  like  Anita  Hill  introducing 
Clarence  Thomas,”  Allred  said  in  the 
statement. 


Declaring  that  she  was  appalled  by 
the  committee’s  decison,  Allred  went 
on:  “When  it  comes  to  issues  involv¬ 
ing  abortion  or  AIDS,  two  of  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  time,  the  club 
appears  to  want  to  honor  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  who  is  opposed  to  abortion  and 
safe  sex  with  condoms,  but  is  em¬ 
barrassed  to  have  as  an  M.C.  on  the 
same  stage  a  person  who  openly 
supports  a  woman’s  right  to  choose 
abortion  and  who  advocates  safe  sex 
precautions  to  prevent  AIDS  .  .  . 

“Unfortunately,  the  L.A.  Press 
Club  .  .  .  has  demonstrated  that  it 
would  rather  kiss  the  Cardinal’s  ring 
than  pay  homage  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  principles  of  a  free  press.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Allred 
said  she  had  asked  Hillinger  to  put  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  her  for  the  M.C. 
role  in  writing. 

“He  refused,  saying  he  didn’t  want 
to  put  anything  in  writing,”  she 
related.  “Maybe  it’s  because  I’m  a 
lawyer.” 

Allred  asserted  that  she  was  partic¬ 
ularly  upset  because  she  had  made 
time  in  a  busy  schedule  to  appear  at 
the  dinner. 

“I  get  hundreds  of  speaking  invita¬ 
tions  from  all  over  the  country  for 
which  I  am  well  paid,”  she  said.  “I 


was  going  to  do  this  free  for  the  press 
club.  1  am  amazed  that  a  professional 
organization  would  kowtow  to  a  reli¬ 
gious  figure.” 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  story  quoted 
Bill  Rivera,  a  spokesman  for  Cardinal 
Mahony,  as  saying  that  the  cardinal 
did  not  interfere  in  Allred’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  dinner  and,  in  fact,  would 
not  have  minded  appearing  with  her. 

“He’s  a  guest,”  Rivera  said,  “and, 
as  a  guest,  he  takes  what  he  is  given.” 

Allred,  in  the  interview,  said  a 
“source  in  the  press  club”  had  told 
her  that  someone  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Los  Angeles  had  pressured  the  club 
to  dump  her  as  M.C. 


Meanwhile,  the  press  club  is  split 
over  a  “fact  sheet”  mailed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers,  which  rips  the  club’s  financial 
practices,  program  arrangements, 
and  a  “drastic  decline”  in  member¬ 
ship. 

The  letter,  which  is  signed  by  16 
members,  including  nine  past  presi¬ 
dents  and  five  current  board  mem¬ 
bers,  notes  that  the  club’s  office  man¬ 
ager  projects  a  year-end  loss  of 
$33,000,  despite  the  fact  that  its  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  event  this  year  pro¬ 
duced  a  net  profit  of  $26,000. 

“.  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  club  his¬ 
tory,  the  treasurer  is  submitting 
monthly  financial  reports  to  the  board 
of  directors  that  merely  summarize 
total  revenues  and  expenses,”  the 
statement  read.  “No  information  is 
given  on  where  the  money  came  from 
or  how  it  was  spent.” 

The  statement  charges  that  for 
three  consecutive  meetings  the  board 
was  unable  to  summon  a  quorum  and 
that  major  proposals  to  resolve  the 
organization’s  financial  crisis  “have 
gone  for  months  without  board  ac¬ 
tion,  with  or  without  a  quorum.” 

Membership,  the  complaint  con¬ 
tinued,  has  dropped  from  1 ,000  to  600 
in  the  past  few  years  and  is  still  slip- 
(See  CLUB  on  page  51) 


“A  press  club  used  to  be  a  place  where  newcomers 
and  veteran  journalists  could  rub  elbows  and  where 
job  contacts  could  be  made.  That  pattern  doesn’t 
exist  anymore.” 
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student  subscription  controversy 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  to  decide  on  proposal  to  change 
rule  regulating  newspaper  price  reductions  for  school  readers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  controversial  proposal  to  change 
an  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  rule 
to  get  newspapers  into  schools  at  a 
cheap  rate  is  likely  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  but  it  faces  a  tough  fight 
beforethe  Audit  Bureau  board,  which 
must  approve  it. 

That  was  the  impression  gleaned  at 
the  recent  conference  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  issue  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Richard  T.  Schlossberg  III,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers-Newspaper  Advertising  Bu- 
reau-ABC  liaison  committee,  told 
E&P  that  he  expected  the  committee 
to  endorse  the  proposal  by  Roger  S. 
Kintzel,  publisher  of  the  Austin 
(Texas)  American  Statesman,  but 
noted  that  it  is  more  attractive  to  pub¬ 
lishers  than  advertisers. 


Schlossberg  is  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent/newspapers  for  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co. 

His  observation  was  borne  out  at  a 
conference  newspaper  session  in 
which  a  major  advertiser  displayed 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  idea. 

In  a  letter  last  July  to  ABC  chair¬ 
man  Dan  F.  Pearson,  Kintzel  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  “NIE  or  School  Sub¬ 
scription  Rate”  be  added  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  rates  listed  in  the  Audit  Bureau 
bylaws.  The  change  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  papers  to 
schools  be  sold  at  50%  of  the  home- 
delivered  or  single-copy  rate  to  be 
counted  as  paid  circulation  (E&P, 
July  13,  1991). 

Kintzel  warned  that  Whittle  Com¬ 
munications  and  Turner  Broadcasting 
are  making  a  powerful  bid  for  student 
interest  with  free  in-school  television 
programs. 

In  the  conference  panel  on  “Criti¬ 
cal  ABC/Newspaper  Marketing  Is¬ 


sues,”  flexible  pricing  was  the  main 
topic  of  discussion,  which  appeared 
to  foreshadow  arguments  that  will  be 
made  by  Audit  Bureau  board  mem¬ 
bers  when  they  chew  over  the  school¬ 
pricing  question. 

The  newspaper  members  of  the 
panel  generally  favored  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  ABC  rules  to  allow  more  flexi¬ 
ble  price  policies.  On  the  other  hand, 
S.  Scott  Harding,  national  retail 
advertising  manager  for  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co. ,  appeared  resistant  to  any 
rule  change  that  would  allow  cuts  in  a 
newspaper’s  cover  price. 

Harding  conceded  that  the  chang¬ 
ing  marketplace  calls  for  new  ideas  by 
newspapers  and  that  pricing  was  a 
matter  for  them  to  determine  but 
added,  “I  would  caution  you  to  main¬ 
tain  the  importance  and  perceived 
value  of  paid  circulation.” 

Harding,  a  former  Audit  Bureau 
board  member,  asserted  that  in  the 


matter  of  pricing  there  is  a  “very  thin 
line”  separating  what  advertisers 
consider  acceptable  paid  circulation 
and  circulation  that  becomes  “sus¬ 
pect.” 

On  the  question  of  a  lower  school 
price,  Harding  asked,  “Can  you 
charge  less  than  50%?  Yes,  but  don't 
call  it  paid  circulation.” 

The  newspaper  panelists  agreed 
that  changing  Audit  Bureau  rules  on 
pricing  generally  will  be  an  “emo¬ 
tional  issue”  in  the  coming  months. 

William  G.  Green,  an  Audit  Bureau 
board  member  and  publisher  of  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  said  it  was  a 
“good  idea  to  get  more  newspapers 
into  the  classroom.”  He  pointed  out 
that  many  schools  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  paper’s  regular  price. 

Lance  R.  Primis,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  said,  “1  come  down  hard  on 
the  side  of  encouraging  discussion 
that  allows  pricing  to  be  flexible  yet 


contains  enough  buyer  input  as  to 
what  is  acceptable.” 

However,  Schlossberg,  who  also 
w'as  on  the  panel,  observed  that  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  have  “strong  dif¬ 
ferences”  on  pricing,  but  he  predicted 
that  pricing  will  be  an  element  in  mar¬ 
keting  strategies. 

Robert  Althaus,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  for  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  said  that  before  the 
pricing  issue  is  decided  data  should  be 
obtained  from  both  newspaper  and 
advertising  Audit  Bureau  members. 
However,  he  commented,  “One  way 
to  be  competitive  is  through  pricing.” 

Before  the  discussion  began,  mod¬ 
erator  William  Poliak,  the  New  York 
Times  vice  president/circulation, 
asked  the  audience  for  a  show  of 
hands  of  whether  they  favored  a  gen¬ 
eral  loosening  of  Audit  Bureau  rules 
or  letting  them  stand  as  they  are. 

The  approximately  80  attendees  in 
the  room  —  mostly  newspaper 
people  —  overwhelmingly  voted  for 
change. 

Kintzel’s  proposal  for  a  school- 
price  relaxation  will  probably  come 
before  the  Audit  Bureau  board  at  its 
February  meeting.  Sixteen  of  the 
board’s  34  members  represent  adver¬ 
tisers  or  advertising  agencies. 

At  the  board’s  Los  Angeles  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  Nov.  5-7  conference,  it 
voted  for  a  major  change  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  2%  arrears  allowance.  The  new 
rule,  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  consolidates  the 
2%  allowance  for  non-paid  credit  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  the  arrears  allowance 
for  lapsed  subscriptions  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  allowable  limit  of  4%  up  to  90 
days. 

The  change,  which  will  become 
effective  in  April  1992,  was  urged 
after  an  ICMA  survey  of  its  member 
newspapers  found  that  the  rules 
regarding  arrears  subscriptions  were 
“unclear,  prohibitive  and  unmanage¬ 
able.” 

At  present,  newspapers  can  count 
as  paid  circulation  up  to  2%  of  their 
carrier-delivered  office  collect  or 
office  pay  subscriptions  ordered  on  a 
credit  basis  for  which  payment  has 
not  been  received.  Papers  also  may 
count  as  paid  circulation  the  service 
(See  STUDENT  on  page  52) 


Harding,  a  former  Audit  Bureau  board  member, 
asserted  that  in  the  matter  of  pricing  there  is  a  “very 
thin  line”  separating  what  advertisers  consider 
acceptable  paid  circulation  and  circulation  that 
becomes  “suspect.” 
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New-style  manager  takes  helm  of  SNPA 


By  George  Gameau 

With  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  Latin 
and  no  newspaper  experience,  Wil¬ 
liam  deBerniere  Mebane  joined  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont  in 
1971  for  a  six-month  stint  prior  to 
taking  a  master’s  degree  in  business 
administration. 

He  never  made  it  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  for  the  MBA. 

In  20  years  since,  he  did  some  post¬ 
graduate  management  work  but  never 
got  his  MBA.  Instead,  he  learned  on 
the  Job — and  that  includes  a  lot  about 
the  newspaper  business. 

He  climbed  the  management  ladder 
to  become  president  and  publisher  of 
the  News-Piedmont  in  the  early  ’80s 
and  in  1989  was  named  president  of 
Multimedia  Inc.’s  newspaper  group, 
including  newspaper  companies  in 
Greenville  and  nine  other  Southern 
cities. 

Now  42,  Mebane — his  last  name 
rhymes  with  Eben  but  most  folks  call 
him  Bern — is  bringing  his  broad- 
based  management  skills  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

He  takes  the  reins  Nov.  21  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  at  SNPA’s  88th  annual 
convention.  He  will  take  over  from 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  Ashton  Phelps  Jr. 
a  vigorous  regional  organization  of 
415  daily  newspaper  members,  a 
budget  over  $600,000  and  a  staff  of 
seven  full-  and  two  part-time  employ- 


“At  a  time  when  a  lot  of 
institutions  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged  and  questioned,  we 
are  experiencing  solid  sup¬ 
port  from  members,  ” 
Mebane  says. 


ees  based  in  Atlanta. 

Despite  one  of  the  worst  newspaper 
recessions  in  decades,  membership  is 
basically  steady,  down  five  small 
papers  since  last  year.  Total  conven¬ 
tion  registration  is  up  about  60  from 
last  year  to  a  five-year  high  of  565 
people.  Three  other  meetings  this 
year  set  attendance  records.  The 
organization’s  finances  are  strong  and 
members  report  being  content  with 
the  group,  SNPA  executives  say. 
SNPA  Foundation  will  produce  its 


first  surplus  in  22  years  and  has  raised 
$800,000  in  new  pledges. 

He  adds,  however,  “The  time  to 
buy  fire  insurance  is  not  when  you 
have  a  fire.” 

That  is  why  he  is  applying  “a  good, 
long-term  planning  technique  that  has 
worked  for  newspapers”  to  SNPA — 
before  problems  develop.  He’s  talk¬ 
ing  customer  service,  penetration, 
participation,  utility. 

“It’s  not  so  much  management  by 
objective  as  staying  in  tune  with 
changes  taking  place,”  he  says,  more 
concerned  that  SNPA  will  become 
complacent  than  about  any  current 
problems. 

“The  biggest  mistake  is  assuming 
past  success  will  guarantee  future 
success,”  he  says.  “While  we’re  suc¬ 
cessful,  lets  build  on  it.” 

With  the  familiar  Southern  drawl,  a 
knack  for  folksy  analogies,  and  an 
easy  sense  of  humor,  his  manner 
belies  clear  analytical  skills  and  a 
keen  sense  of  business  management. 

“His  mind  works  like  a  computer,” 
says  SNPA  executive  director  Reg 
Ivory.  “He  finds  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems.” 


SNPA  meets  prez 

Thanks  to  satellite  technology  and 
personal  connections,  SNPA  will 
have  a  special  guest  at  its  convention 
this  year:  President  George  Bush. 

Bush  will  speak  via  satellite  Nov. 
19  to  the  group  meeting  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.  Both  sides  will  see  and 
hear  each  other,  and  conventioneers 
will  get  a  chance  to  question  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

Bush  had  earlier  turned  down  an 
invitation  to  address  SNPA  but  found 
time  after  he  had  canceled  his  trip  to 
Asia. 

SNPA  executive  director  Reg  Ivo¬ 
ry  credited  SNPA’s  secret  connec¬ 
tion:  Ashton  Phelps  Jr. 

Phelps,  the  outgoing  SNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  is  a 
tennis  buddy  of  the  president  and 
issued  the  invitation. 

The  privilege  will  cost  plenty,  at 
least  $20,000  for  about  20  minutes — 
or  a  cool  grand  a  minute  —  for  the 
equipment  and  satellite  time. 

“Who  cares?  It’s  great  to  have  the 
president,”  said  Ivory. 


At  planning  meetings  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  Mebane  says,  he  asked  SNPA 
board  and  committee  leaders  to  take  a 
“long-term  focus,”  to  concentrate  on 
what  the  group  can  do  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  curve,  to  increase  usefullness,  to 
keep  up  with  innovation. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  background 
in  general  management — no  “bag¬ 
gage”  from  the  newsroom,  advertis¬ 
ing  or  circulation — he  wants  SNPA 
leaders  to  cross  the  boundaries  separ¬ 
ating  committees  and  to  deal  with 
issues  that  affect  different  areas  of 
newspaper  operations. 

For  instance,  how  do  literacy, 
racial  diversity,  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act,  and  environmental 
issues  affect  circulation?  Advertis¬ 
ing?  Profits? 

In  management  parlance  he  refers 
to  flattening  the  organization’s  struc¬ 
ture  to  a  more  horizontal  look. 

To  encourage  “cross-pollination,” 
he  has  asked  committee  leaders  to 
exchange  minutes  from  each  others’ 
planning  meetings  in  an  effort  to 
extend  the  appeal  of  each  commit¬ 
tee’s  1992  programs. 

Ideas  from  the  smaller  newspapers 
committee,  for  example,  might  read¬ 
ily  apply  to  larger  papers.  And  the 
production  committee — which  might 
deal  with  using  new  equipment,  job 
printing,  or  alternate  delivery  opera¬ 
tions  to  generate  revenue  —  might 
attract  the  attention  of  marketers  and 
publishers. 


“It’s  a  changing  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  more  we  can 
sensitize  our  programs  to 
changes  that  are  happen¬ 
ing,  the  more  useful  we  will 
be,”  Mebane  says. 


Mebane  credits  his  position  to 
selection,  timing,  and  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  luck. 

Though  he  was  not  born  into  a 
newspaper  family,  he  married  into 
one.  His  wife,  the  former  Catharine 
Frampton  McGee,  was  fathered  by 
the  former  president  of  Clay  Commu¬ 
nications,  John  McGee. 

Mebane  joined  the  Greenville  pa¬ 
pers  after  a  hunting  trip  with  former 
News-Piedmont  executive  E.A. 

(See  SNPA  on  page  53) 
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Maxwell  firm  sells  Berlitz 

Maxwell  Communication  Corp.  PLC  has  agreed  to  sell 
its  majority  stake  in  Berlitz  International  Inc.  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  company  Fukutake  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  for  $265  mil¬ 
lion. 

British-based  Maxwell  Communication,  whose  U.S. 
subsidiary  Macmillan  Inc.  owns  55.6%  of  Berlitz,  agreed 
to  sell  10.6  million  shares  at  $25  each. 

The  deal,  subject  to  regulatory  approval  and  agreement 
on  final  conditions,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  year 
end. 

Fukutake,  a  major  educational  and  cultural  publisher, 
last  year  acquired  a  20%  stake  in  Berlitz’  Japanese  subsid¬ 
iary. 

Berlitz  teaches  languages,  provides  translation  services, 
and  publishes  language  and  travel  guides  from  nearly  300 
offices  around  the  world. 

Maxwell  Communication  and  the  other  holdings  con¬ 
trolled  by  Robert  Maxwell,  who  died  mysteriously  Nov.  5 
off  the  Canary  Islands,  are  trying  to  raise  cash  to  pay  off 
nearly  $3  billion  in  debt. 


Net  rises  at  Maclean  Hunter 

Maclean  Hunter  reported  third-quarter  net  income  of 
$10.3  million  (Canadian),  or  70  a  share. 

That  compares  with  a  net  loss  of  $5.8  million,  or  40  a 
share,  in  third-quarter  1990,  when  it  wrote  down  $14.9 
million,  $38.5  million  before  tax,  in  debt  it  would  not 
collect  from  the  sale  of  the  Houston  Post. 

Revenue  slipped  1%  to  $366  million. 

Operating  income  declined  4%  to  $36.3  million,  from 
year  to  year  quarters,  while  newspaper  operating  profits 
increased  12%  to  $28.9  million. 

Maclean  Hunter  holds  62%  of  Toronto  Sun  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toronto  Sun,  Ottawa  Sun  and  Financial  Post 
in  Canada  and  former  owner  of  the  Houston  Post. 


Dow  Jones  writes  off  system 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.  said  it  will  take  a  $32 
million  after-tax  charge  against  fourth-quarter  earnings 
because  it  is  writing  off  costs  from  its  money-losing  cur¬ 
rency  trading  service. 

Writing  off  capitalized  development  costs,  good  will  and 
equipment  of  the  Trading  Service  will  reduce  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  earnings  by  320  a  share. 

Simultaneously  the  company  announced  plans  to  invest 
in  a  Japanese  company,  Minex  Corp. ,  which  is  developing 
a  similar  service  for  release  in  1993. 

Meanwhile,  Dow  Jones  said  it  would  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  TTS  “pending  the  introduction  of  Minex.” 

TTS,  which  started  in  1989  and  operated  under  Dow 
Jones’  Telerate  Inc.  subsidiary,  allows  traders  to  buy  and 
sell  currencies  by  computer. 

A  company  spokesman  declined  to  say  how  many 
clients  it  had  or  how  much  it  was  losing. 

Dow  Jones  said  it  had  entered  a  letter  of  intent  to 
increase  its  2%  Minex  stake.  It  did  not  say  how  much  it 
would  invest  except  that  it  would  become  one  of  Minex’s 
three  biggest  shareholders. 

The  deal,  pending  final  terms,  would  give  Dow  Jones 
and  Telerate  exclusive  rights  to  market  the  Minex  system 
outside  Japan. 

Carl  M.  Valenti,  Dow  Jones  senior  vice  president  and 
president  of  Telerate  looked  forward  to  converting  TTS 
customers  to  the  Minex  system. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 
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Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.125 
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A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 
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Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

50.25 

47.75 

39.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

22.75 

22.75 

22.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

17.125 

16.625 

14.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.00 

21.00 

17.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

21.50 

22.75 

17.672 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

20.50 

20.375 

18.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.25 

14.25 

13.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

21.75 

21.50 

17.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

20.50 

20.625 

14.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.125 

28.625 

24.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

37.75 

36.00 

37.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

188.00 

187.25 

179.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 
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McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.50 

11.00 

8.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.00 

12.75 

11.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.00 

20.125 

10.50 

Reuters  (c) 

50.875 

51.375 

37.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.75 

16.00 

17.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.625 

15.625 

14.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.00 

14.50 

16.875 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.125 

22.00 

21.00 

Pearson  (b) 

7.65 

7.60 

6.27 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

23.875 

24.25 

10.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Maxwell  Communication 
sells  computer  book  unit 

In  another  move  to  reduce  its  debt  in  the  wake  of  the 
death  of  its  owner.  Maxwell  Communication  Corp.  agreed 
this  week  to  sell  its  computer  book  division  to  Paramount 
Communications  Inc.  for  $157.5  million. 

The  company,  founded  by  New  York  Daily  News  owner 
Robert  Maxwell  who  died  under  mysterious  circum¬ 
stances  last  week,  has  a  debt  of  about  $2.5  billion  and  was 
selling  assets  even  before  Maxwell’s  death. 

In  early  October,  Robert  Maxwell  Group  sold  its 
remaining  19%  stake  in  Scitex  Corp.  Ltd. 

Maxwell’s  7.1  million  shares  were  sold  at  $35  per  share. 
At  the  time,  it  was  stated  that  proceeds  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  go  toward  reducing  Maxwell  Communications’  debt. 
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Pittsburgh  wants  to  cut  450  drivers,  route  peopie 


The  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  in  a  move  that 
could  cost  450  jobs,  plan  to  switch  to 
adult  carriers  working  from  30  distri¬ 
bution  centers. 

The  change,  intended  to  cut  costs 
and  improve  service,  is  expected  to 
begin  in  early  1992  and  to  take  two 
years. 

The  paper  has  informed  Teamsters 
Union  Local  211,  which  represents 
627  drivers  and  route  people  whose 
three-year  contract  expires  Dec.  31 — 
when  all  the  paper’s  10  union  con¬ 
tracts,  affecting  1,250  workers, 
expire. 

Negotiations  with  the  Teamsters 
were  being  planned. 

“It  sounds  to  me  like  what  they’re 
looking  for  is  a  suicide  pact,”  said 
Joseph  Pass,  a  Pittsburgh  attorney 
representing  the  Teamsters  local. 
Most  of  the  workers  would  have  to 
vote  themselves  out  of  jobs  to  ap¬ 
prove  such  a  contract,  he  said,  calling 
the  plan  “ridiculous.” 

“They’re  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
middle-class  workers  and  replace 
them  with  poorly  paid  workers,”  Pass 
said.  “It  seems  to  me  they’re  looking 
for  a  fight.” 

The  plan  was  announced  by  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.’s  Pittsburgh  Press  Co., 
which  publishes  Scripps’  Press  and 
Block  Newspapers’  Post-Gazette 
under  a  30-year-old  joint  operating 
agreement  that  expires  in  19W. 

The  system  “is  expected  to  vastly 


improve  delivery  and  allow  us  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  service  our 
subscribers  expect,”  said  Jimmy  E. 
Manis,  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  company  to 
truck  papers  in  bulk  from  its  down¬ 
town  printing  plant  to  30  local  distri¬ 
bution  centers,  where  adult  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  pick  up  their  allot¬ 
ments  for  delivery  to  subscribers, 
newsstands  and  newsracks. 

Currently,  employees  deliver  pa¬ 
pers  to  10,000  drop  points,  including 


the  homes  of  more  than  4,000  youth 
carriers.  That  would  be  cut  to  150 
deliveries. 

The  Press  sells  over  226,000  eve¬ 
ning  papers  daily,  556,000  on  Sunday, 
and  the  Post-Gazette  sells  162,000 
mornings  Monday  through  Saturday. 

Manis  said  the  changes  are  being 
taken  at  other  newspapers  and  the 
company  will  “work  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner  to  lessen  the  impact 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.” 

The  plan  would  cut  up  to  290  driv¬ 
ers,  who  earn  $19.46  an  hour,  and  160 
circulation  route  people,  who  are  paid 


$19.61  hourly  plus  car  expenses. 

Youth  carriers — 2,900  at  the  Press, 
1 ,400  at  the  Post-Gazette  —  will  be 
gradually  replaced  by  about  1,300 
adults.  Because  of  turnover,  only 
about  one-third  of  current  carriers 
would  be  affected. 

The  company  said  it  faces  an  in¬ 
creasing  scarcity  of  young  carriers, 
who  remain  for  shorter  and  shorter 
periods.  Currently  they  stay  for  an 
average  of  10  months,  and  their  turn¬ 
over  exceeds  100%  a  year,  causing 
problems  for  subscribers. 


Manis  said  under  the  new  system, 
independent  newspaper  dealers  would 
retain  some  junior  carriers.  For  carri¬ 
ers  whose  income  is  important  to  their 
families,  “we  will  do  whatever  is  feas¬ 
ible  to  provide  a  smooth  transition.” 

Pass  said  the  company’s  proposal 
for  unionized  workers  who  remain 
after  the  cuts  includes  stripping  pen¬ 
sion,  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

Press  Co.  spokesman  Randal  P. 
Notter,  citing  company  policy,  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  specifics  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations. 

— George  Gameau 


“It  sounds  to  me  like  what  they’re  looking  for  is  a 
suicide  pact,”  said  Joseph  Pass,  a  Pittsburgh  attorney 
representing  the  Teamsters  locai. 


Ruling  protects  electronic  services 


A  federal  judge  decided  Compu¬ 
Serve  Inc.  was  not  liable  for  damag¬ 
ing  statements  on  an  electronic  bulle¬ 
tin  board  in  its  computer  database. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Peter  Leisure  in 
New  York  ruled  that  databases  can¬ 
not  be  held  liable  for  information  they 
carry  unless  they  know  in  advance  it 
is  false. 

“The  inconsistent  application  of  a 
lower  standard  of  liability  to  an  elec¬ 
tronic  news  distributor  such  as  Com¬ 
puServe  to  that  which  is  applied  to  a 
public  library,  bookstore,  or  news¬ 
stand  would  impose  an  undue  burden 
on  the  free  flow  of  information,”  Lei¬ 
sure  wrote. 

Lawyers  hailed  the  decision  as  a 
milestone  in  setting  legal  protection 
for  distributors  of  electronic  informa¬ 
tion. 

Leisure  dismissed  a  suit  filed  by 
Cubby  Inc.  and  Robert  Blanchard, 
developers  of  an  electronic  gossip 


service  called  Skuttlebut.  They 
claimed  they  were  defamed  by  state¬ 
ments  carried  on  CompuServe’s  Jour¬ 
nalism  Forum,  an  electronic  bulletin 
board  used  by  journalists  to  exchange 
information. 

A  Journalism  Forum  feature  called 
Rumorville  carried  remarks  referring 
to  Skuttlebut  as  a  “start-up  scam.” 

CompuServe,  a  subsidiary  of  H&R 
Block  Inc.,  does  not  monitor  what 
appears  on  bulletin  boards. 

“The  decision  removes  a  potential 
roadblock  from  computer  informa¬ 
tion  services,”  said  Kent  Stuckey, 
CompuServe  general  counsel.  “They 
have  comfort  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  held  liable  for  information  trans¬ 
mitted  over  the  service  by  a  diverse 
array  of  unrelated  and  independent 
providers.” 

Thanks  to  the  ruling,  “We’re  more 
free  to  allow  the  service  to  evolve  into 
what  users  and  the  market  want  it  to 


be,”  Stuckey  said. 

He  added  that  had  the  court  ruled 
differently,  CompuServe  might  have 
been  forced  to  censor  bulletin  boards. 

“It  is  a  very  good  decision  for  the 
First  Amendment  in  the  electronic 
age,”  said  Jerry  Berman,  director  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union’s 
Information  Technology  Project,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  group  set  up  to 
ensure  that  new  technology  is  applied 
consistent  with  civil  liberties. 

Hybrid  kinds  of  services  such  as 
databases  and  bulletin  boards  have 
blurred  traditional  legal  responsibili¬ 
ties  between  information  providers, 
carriers  and  consumers. 

“As  the  law  becomes  more  clear  in 
this  area,  there  wilt  be  less  of  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  exercise  of  free  speech 
as  network  operators  determine  what 
they  can  or  cannot  carry  on  their  net¬ 
works,”  Berman  said. 

— George  Gameau 
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Newspapers  and  sources 

Attorneys  say  clear  policy  should  be  set  on  confidentiality 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Cohen  vs.  Cowles  Media  Co.  should 
signal  newspapers  to  have  a  clear 
policy  on  granting  confidentiality  to 
sources,  two  First  Amendment  law¬ 
yers  stressed  at  a  San  Diego  seminar. 

Not  heeding  the  signal  makes  a 
paper  vulnerable  to  a  lawsuit  of  the 
kind  that  led  to  the  High  Court’s 
recent  ruling  against  the  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis  and  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  warned  attorney  Lynn 
Buchy,  a  member  of  the  Nashville 
and  San  Diego  law  firm  of  King  & 
Ballow. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  seminar,  “The 
Media  and  the  First  Amendment,” 
sponsored  by  the  firm,  Buchy  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Cohen’s  victory  in  the 
case  makes  some  parties  “more  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  suing  the  press.” 

The  suit  arose  after  political  public 
relations  man  Dan  Cohen  leaked  in¬ 
formation  about  an  opposing  candi¬ 
date  to  four  reporters  during  a  guber¬ 
natorial  race  in  exchange  for  confi¬ 
dentiality. 

Editors  at  the  two  newspapers 
decided  the  leak  was  a  political  “dirty 
trick”  and  overrode  their  reporters’ 
promises  to  keep  Cohen’s  name  se¬ 
cret.  He  sued  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  papers  won  in  the  lower  courts 
but  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
legal  doctrine  of  promissory  estoppel 
applies  to  everyone,  including  the 
press,  which  is  granted  no  special 
First  Amendment  rights. 

“Do  some  serious  thinking  about 
your  policy  on  confidentiality,” 
Buchy  urged.  “You  can  definitely  be 
sued,  which  is  more  likely  when  there 
is  no  policy.” 

The  policy,  the  lawyer  said,  should 
embrace  these  points: 

•  Who  can  grant  confidentiality? 

•  What  does  confidentiality  mean? 

•  When  is  a  grant  of  confidentiality 
proper? 

•  Where  will  confidentiality  be 
granted,  why  is  it  required,  and  how 
will  it  be  made? 

Buchy  emphasized  that  confiden¬ 
tiality  should  be  clearly  defined 
because  it  can  mean  one  thing  to  a 
source  and  another  to  a  reporter. 

R.  Eddie  Wayland,  a  King  and  .Bal¬ 
low  partner,  said  that  the  newspaper’s 
policy  should  plainly  state  who  is 
allowed  to  grant  confidentiality  and 


that  the  guideline  should  be  distrib¬ 
uted  around  the  newsroom. 

Enforcing  the  regulation,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ought  to  carry  the  threat  of 
dismissal  for  staffers  who  violate  it. 

Wayland  recalled  that  a  client 
newspaper  with  a  confidentiality  pol¬ 
icy  fired  a  reporter  who  refused  to 
disclose  the  name  of  her  source.  She 
sued  for  wrongful  discharge. 

“We  argued  that  a  newspaper  is 
placed  in  an  untenable  position  if  it 
cannot  control  confidentiality,” 
Wayland  said.  “The  reporter  lost.” 


Since  the  neighbor’s  complaint  had 
been  made  at  a  zoning  board  hearing, 
the  court  ruled  that  the  article  was 
protected  by  the  Banner’s  privilege  of 
publishing  a  fair  and  accurate  report 
of  a  public  meeting. 

“The  story  must  be  accurate  and 
complete  and  deal  with  a  matter  of 
public  concern”  to  protect  against 
libel.  Pierce  said. 

Even  then,  he  went  on,  the  privi¬ 
lege  may  not  extend  to  meetings  of 
such  bodies  as  the  Rotary  Club,  al¬ 
though  the  court  does  recognize  that 


“Do  some  serious  thinking  about  your  poiicy  on 
confidentiaiity,”  Buchy  urged.  “You  can  definiteiy  be 
sued,  which  is  more  iikeiy  when  there  is  no  poiicy.” 


Wayland  suggested  that  a  policy  on  I 
sources  be  hammered  out  “in  the  cool  ! 
of  the  evening.” 

“Draft  a  policy  that’s  best  for  your 
organization,”  he  advised.  “If  you 
believe  that  the  rule  should  contain  an 
exception,  put  it  in  but  make  sure  it’s 
clear  who  can  grant  the  exception.” 

Wayland  said  that  since  Cohen  vs. 
Cowles  several  of  King  &  Ballow’ s 
newspaper  clients  have  introduced 
clear-cut  guidelines  on  confidential¬ 
ity. 

Libel,  however,  continues  as  the 
biggest  legal  threat  to  the  media, 
which  should  take  special  pains  not  to 
repeat  a  defamation,  said  attorney 
Douglas  R.  Pierce. 

Pierce,  who  noted  that  libel  awards 
are  exceeding  those  in  personal  injury 
cases,  pointed  out  that  “quoting  a 
defamation  is  defamation.  Quoting 
someone  else  does  not  get  you  off  the 
hook.” 

He  added,  however,  that  the  courts 
have  made  exceptions  when  the  re¬ 
mark  is  a  fail  and  accurate  report  of  a 
legislative,  judicial,  administrative  or 
other  official  proceeding  relating  to 
matters  of  public  concern. 

Pierce  cited  a  suit  against  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  over  a  story  involving  a 
man’s  charge  that  a  riding  academy 
had  caused  an  infestation  of  fleas  and 
rats  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  paper’s  head  on  the  story  read: 
“Fleas,  Rats  Irritate  Horse  Farm 
Neighbors.” 


the  media  have  a  certain  “literary 
license”  in  such  reporting. 

Pierce  said  that  reporters  should  be 
particularly  careful  in  writing  police 
statements. 

“You  cannot  rely  on  them  for  accu¬ 
racy,”  he  explained.  “The  police 
have  a  bias  to  get  the  person  con¬ 
victed.  Interview  the  suspect  if  you 
can.” 

Journalists’ 
group  reunion 

The  Boston  Newspapermen’s  Ben¬ 
evolent  Association,  established 
nearly  60  years  ago  and  which  once 
numbered  some  200  dues-paying  jour¬ 
nalists,  recently  had  a  meeting  of  the 
surviving  members. 

The  group,  made  up  of  Tom  Be¬ 
rube,  Jack  Wharton,  Ed  Corsetti,  Jim 
McPartland,  Jack  Cadigan  and  Ron 
Wysocki,  took  a  vote  to  establish 
a  ^,000  scholarship  fund  at  Suffolk 
University’s  Communication  and 
Journalism  Department. 

Scholarship  assistance  will  be 
offered  annually  to  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent,  preferably  one  planning  to  enter 
the  print  media,  which  the  member¬ 
ship  served  for  so  many  years. 

Wysocki,  a  Boston  attorney  and 
former  Globe  columnist,  presented 
Suffolk  University  President  David  J. 
Sargent  with  a  check  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship. 
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^  iiow  to  Reduce TOs  WithcwtRedudi^Pt^^ . . . 

The  newspaper  industry  knows  that  reducing  VOCs  is 

important.  The  chaflenge^^^^  is  doing  it  without  increasir^ 

Huber’s  SIERRA,  a  h^  performance  guaranteed 
quality  newsink,  has  the  same  VOC  level  as  today’s  soy 
^^^black  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Is  it  ma^c?  No. 

SIERRA  wasn’t  created  overnight.  It  is  a  result  of 
Huber  bang  dose  to  its  newspaper  customers  and 
knowing  how  hard  publishers’  profits  are  bang  squeezed. 

So  we  focused  our  research  not  just  on  redudr^^v  VOCs,  but 
doir^  it  in  a  cost  effective  way  The  result  was  SIERRA,  a 
black  newsink:  low  VOC,  low  rub,  low  cost 

SIERRA  is  typcal  of  the  way  Huber  does  business.  Consistant 
products.  Responsible  pricing.  Reliable  service.  From  our  unique 
Quality  Guarantee  and  SPC/SQC  Programs,  to  our  h^  performance 
inks,  we’re  your  Partners  in  Printing. 

For  more  information  on  the  new  line  of  SIERRA  newsinks  or 
Huber’s  VOC  Report,  write; 


J.M.  Huber  Corporation 
Printing  Ink  Division 
333  Thomall  St.,  Edison,  08818 
or  call  Dermis  Sweet.  (908)  906-1760 

TDTAt  QUAUTY  MANAGEMENT  A  program  tor  bringing  you  the  best  in  technology,  products  and  service. 
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Papers  team  up 
with  Soviets 

The  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times  and 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  have  teamed 
up  with  newspapers  from  Poland  and 
Spain  for  a  two-month  reporting  proj¬ 
ect  administered  by  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists. 

The  Times  is  working  with  the 
weekly  Wprost  of  Poznan,  Poland, 
and  the  Star  with  El  Norte  de  Castilla 
of  Valladolid,  Spain.  Reporters  from 
each  team  will  research  and  report  a 
series  of  joint  bylined  articles  about 
connections  between  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

Newsroom  starts 
reader  boycott 

The  union  representing  the  news¬ 
room  staff  at  the  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Hour  is  asking  readers  to  boycott  the 
paper  until  management  agrees  to  a 
contract. 

The  boycott  began  in  October, 
nearly  three  years  after  the  staff 
voted  to  be  represented  by  the  News¬ 


paper  Guild.  The  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  yet  to  agree  on  their  first 
contract. 

The  Guild  unit,  including  28  news¬ 
room  employees,  said  it  collected 
hundreds  of  cards  from  readers 
promising  to  cancel  subscriptions. 

Meanwhile,  the  union  has  filed 
charges,  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  issued  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  paper  for  cancel¬ 
ing  annual  pay  raises  and  laying  off 
workers  without  bargaining. 

The  21,000-circulation  paper, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  law  firm  King  &  Ballow, 
in  1989  paid  $47,000  to  employees  to 
settle  charges  it  had  withheld  annual 
raises  and  bonuses. 

Thomson  offers 
news  service 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corporation 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  will  operate  a 
news  cooperative  to  supplement  local 
coverage  and  the  syndicated  and  wire 
services  now  available  to  its  Canadian 
newspapers. 


Thomson  newspapers  and  bureaus 
will  send  stories  to  Thomson  News 
Service  in  Toronto.  The  news  service 
will  use  a  news  satellite-delivery  sys¬ 
tem  to  file  stories  and  columns  to  37 
Thomson  dailies  across  Canada. 
Thomson  dailies  will  continue  to  file 
to  Canadian  Press. 

The  Thomson  wire  will  carry  addi¬ 
tional  stories,  including  more  regional 
news  and  local  stories  of  interest  in 
other  communities. 

Akron  daily 
joins  AD/SAT 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
has  joined  the  AD/SAT  network, 
becoming  the  127th  newspaper  to  do 
so  and  bringing  the  service’s  daily  cir¬ 
culation  to  break  the  30  million  mark 
and  the  Sunday  circulation  to  reach  36 
million. 

The  152-year-old  Beacon  Journal 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  1 56,4 1 5  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  224,357.  AD/ 
SAT  uses  high  resolution  facsimile 
equipment  and  new  computer  sys¬ 
tems  to  transmit  black-and-white  and 
color  ads  by  satellite. 


Wishing  You  Weren’t  Here.  K  you’re  a  publisher,  the  only  way  you  want  to 
visit  the  Supreme  Court  these  days  is  as  a  tourist.  Predictions  vary,  of  course,  but  it’s 
evident  that  a  libel  hearing  before  this  newly- constituted  Court  is  not  going  to  be  a  day 
at  the  beach.  But  lest  you  think  the  odds  are  against  you  being  here,  know  this; 
the  number  of  libel  cases  in  any  court  is  on  the  rise.  And  more  of  them  are  getting  to 

P.O.  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5.  BERMUDA,  FAX  (809)  295-7562.  PLEASE  SEND  ALL  MAIL  VIA  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL, 


Guild  loses 
two  votes 

Employees  at  the  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  Press  and  San  Antonio  (Texas) 
Light  have  voted  against  representa¬ 
tion  by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Press  employees  voted  Oct.  17-18 
against  representation  by  the  Guild's 
Philadelphia  unit.  The  vote  was  123 
for  the  union,  129  for  no  union. 

The  Guild  immediately  challenged 
the  results  and  filed  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  charges  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  claiming  manage¬ 
ment  influenced  employees  in  “cap¬ 
tive  audience”  sessions  and  threat¬ 
ened  widespread  layoffs  if  the  union 
were  approved,  the  Guild  Reporter 
said. 

None  of  the  paper’s  385  employees 
have  a  union,  but  the  Guild  repre¬ 
sented  newsroom  workers  from  1944 
to  1952  and  was  certified  in  1%7  and 
decertified  in  1968  before  winning  a 
contract. 

In  San  Antonio,  circulation  em¬ 
ployees  voted  52-28  to  decertify  the 
Guild. 

The  vote  came  after  the  NLRB  had 
refused  the  union’s  request  to  cancel 
the  election  on  claims  the  union  had 


been  denied  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 

The  San  Antonio  Guild  retains  the 
right  to  represent  200  other  Light 
employees  in  other  departments.  They 
have  a  contract. 

Institute 
assists  Detroit 
area  journalists 

The  Detroit  Orientation  Institute 
was  formed  this  year  to  provide  accu¬ 
rate  working  knowledge  of  the  Detroit 
area  for  journalists  who  frequently 
change  jobs  and  cities. 

Twenty-four  journalists  from  six 
Metro  Detroit  news  media  outlets 
attended  the  Institute’s  first  three-day 
program  this  summer.  Developed  and 
administered  by  Detroit’s  Wayne 
State  University,  the  sessions  pro¬ 
vide  a  historical  and  regional  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  area’s  geography, 
population,  economy,  politics,  race 
relations,  cultural  resources,  public 
education,  and  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem. 

Elaine  Driker,  director  of  external 
relations  for  the  College  of  Urban, 
Labor  and  Metropolitan  Affairs  at 
WSU  said,  “Our  mission  is  to  paint  as 


complete  a  picture  as  possible  and  to 
remain  objective.  We  focus  on  this 
region’s  history  as  well  as  its  current 
condition  because  the  key  to  under¬ 
standing  the  present  is  knowing  the 
past.” 

Journalists  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  toured  the  Greater  Detroit  area, 
heard  from  more  than  50  speakers 
including  Detroit  Free  Press  pub¬ 
lisher  Neal  Shine,  WSU  president 
David  Adamany,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Anna  Diggs  Taylor,  and  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  Hall  executive 
director  Mark  Volpe. 

“In  just  three  days,  they  built  a 
much  firmer  foundation  for  me  to 
work  than  I  had  been  able  to  construct 
all  alone  in  18  months,”  wrote  Cathie 
M.  Anderson,  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

Sun  scholarships 

Nine  Maryland  students  have  re¬ 
ceived  $2,000  Baltimore  Sun  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  in  recognition  of 
their  academic  achievement  and  com¬ 
munity  service. 

The  scholarships  are  named  for  the 
Sun  in  recognition  of  its  $54,000  lead¬ 
ership  challenge  grant  to  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  College  Fund  of  Maryland. 


the  jury,  too.  Yes,  it’s  tempting  to  cut  costs  on  eveiything.  But  this  is  no  time  to  cut 
comers  on  your  libel  insurance.  For  25  years.  Mutual  Insurance  has  been  helping  ANPA 
members  publish  not  perish.  Our  phone  number  is  (809)  292-7633.  This  is  Mutual 
perhaps  a  supremely  appropriate  time  to  call.  insurance  Company  ▼  I 
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New  mission  for  business  sections 

Personal  finance  matters  are  being  given  more  coverage 


By  Matt  Greco 

To  broaden  their  appeal  and  reach 
out  to  a  more  populist  audience, 
newspapers  across  the  country  are 
giving  their  business  news  sections  a 
new  mission  and  a  new  took  by  creat¬ 
ing  consumer-oriented,  personal 
finance  sections. 

One  of  the  most  successful  exam¬ 
ples  of  such  a  makeover  is  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  which  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  redid  its  “Business  Mon¬ 
day”  section  to  put  personal  finance 
matters  front  and  center. 

“It’s  had  a  tremendous  reaction 
from  the  public,”  says  Michele 
Foust,  assistant  editor  for  business 
news.  “Management  is  delighted.  It’s 
helped  us  to  reach  a  wider  audience.” 


Two  features  of  the  revamped 
Monday  section,  which  also  deals 
with  small  business  and  workplace 
issues,  have  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful,  explains  Foust.  The  “Money 
Makeover”  feature  on  alternate  Mon¬ 
days  highlights  the  financial  circum¬ 
stances  of  readers  that  are  examined 
and  analyzed  in  detail  by  local  finan¬ 
cial  planners,  for  example  those  of  a 
couple  planning  their  retirement. 

On  alternate  weeks,  the  newspaper 
features  one  of  22  “personal  finance 
planner”  work  sheets  that  help  read¬ 
ers  on  subjects  from  simple  budgeting 
to  the  buying  of  life  insurance,  to 
dealing  with  pension  distributions.  A 
related  first-page  feature  fleshes  out 
an  example  of  someone  working  on  a 
related  problem. 

Garnering  substantial  interest  have 
been  telephone  call-ins  featuring  local 
financial  planners  and  accountants 
offering  readers  personal  guidance  on 
their  financial  problems.  The  paper 
has  also  received  thousands  of 
requests  for  the  work  sheets  by  fax 
and  several  hundred  readers  have 
given  the  paper  feedback  on  the  diffl- 


(Greco  is  a  New  York-based  business 
writer.) 


culty  of  the  work  sheets. 

Based  on  a  model  first  popularized 
by  Money  magazine,  the  profiles  of 
readers’  finances  is  a  successful  fea¬ 
ture  at  a  number  of  papers.  The  Den¬ 
ver  Post  calls  its  profiles  of  families’ 
finances  “Working  Money,”  and  it  is 
also  featured  in  the  Monday  business 
section,  “Monday  Money,”  says 
Don  Knox,  assistant  business  editor. 
There  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  people 
ready  to  talk  about  their  most  intimate 
financial  details,  he  adds. 

The  Post’s  typical  eight-page  Mon¬ 
day  section  includes  plenty  of  syndi¬ 
cated  finance  columns  as  well  as  local 
cover  stories  on  some  personal 
finance-related  topic.  “We’ve  done 
things  on  finances  during  divorce. 


college  costs,  giving  to  charity,  and  a 
lot  of  things  on  taxes,”  explains 
Knox.  The  paper  hopes  it  is  broaden¬ 
ing  the  appeal  of  its  business  section, 
in  particular,  to  women  readers, 
Knox  adds. 

As  for  the  effects  of  the  recession 
on  the  new  finance  focus,  it,  if  any¬ 
thing,  creates  more  of  a  need  for  it, 
says  Knox.  “Particularly  during 
tough  times,  personal  finance  is  more 
relevant.  People  are  hungry  for  that 
kind  of  news.” 

Because  Colorado  has  moved 
through  its  own  recession  before  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  two-year- 
old  Monday  section  is  now  moving 
away  from  stories  on  relieving  debt, 
unemployment  and  deflationary  real 
estate  to  more  upbeat  themes,  Knox 
notes. 

Don  Nicoson,  business  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic,  agrees  that  the 
recession  has  made  readers  more 
interested  in  stretching  their  health 
care  dollars,  avoiding  waste  on  insur¬ 
ance,  saving  money  on  their  mort¬ 
gages,  and  bulking  up  their  finances  in 
other  areas  wherever  possible. 

With  the  deep  problems  the 
Arizona  economy  has  had,  Arizo¬ 
nians  will  not  easily  forget  the  hard 


lessons  they  have  learned,  predicts 
Nicoson,  and  the  paper  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  because  of  that. 

“Readers  more  and  more  expect 
papers  to  be  more  responsible  and 
informative  in  that  [personal  finance] 
area.  People  are  much  more  aware  of 
it;  they  expect  to  see  stories  on  con¬ 
sumer  issues.” 

For  the  better  part  of  six  months, 
the  Republic’s  Monday  section  has 
focused  on  finance  issues,  typically 
giving  a  real-life  example  of  someone 
who  does  not  know  the  first  thing 
about  a  particular  financial  issue,  but 
it  has  had  its  problems,  concedes 
Nicoson. 

Response  has  been  mixed,  he  says, 
in  part  because  there  is  a  newshole 
squeeze  and  some  readers  miss  their 
regular  business  news  stories.  (Mon¬ 
days  readily  adapt  themselves  to  per¬ 
sonal  finance  sections  since  there  is 
less  business  news  to  begin  with  and 
no  stock  tables  to  report.) 

There  has  been  no  apparent  wind¬ 
fall  from  advertising  in  the  section,  so 
the  paper  is  in  a  wait-and-see  stage. 

“We  want  to  improve  the  paper  by 
the  quality  of  writing  and  with  more 
stuff  in  the  section  but,  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  now,  there’s  no  immediate  hope 
of  expanded  space,”  Nicoson  reports. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  has  been 
having  success  with  a  more  gradual 
approach  to  promoting  personal 
finance  features,  says  its  longtime 
investment  columnist  and  syndicated 
writer  Jim  Lawless.  In  fact.  Lawless 
points  out,  he  should  really  recast  his 
investment  columnist  title  since  it  too 
narrowly  defines  what  he  does. 

The  column  has  really  grown  away 
from  a  strict  stock-and-bond  orienta¬ 
tion  that  in  the  past  appealed  to  a 
smaller,  wealthier  readership. 

“People  are  much  more  educated 
about  financial  matters  today,” 
explains  Lawless.  Accordingly,  his 
columns  have  touched  upon  more 
Main  Street  subjects  such  as  budget 
planning,  mortgage  rates,  and  choos¬ 
ing  a  financial  planner  or  stockbroker. 

“Our  readership  surveys  indicate 
that  people  do  read  the  column  a  lot 
and  want  more  of  that  kind  of  thing.” 

Lawless  also  finds  high  reader 
interest  in  an  annual  personal  finance 
seminar,  which  the  Register  co-spon¬ 
sors  and  which  has  received  enor¬ 
mous  publicity  and  public  participa¬ 
tion. 


“People  are  much  more  educated  about  financial 
matters  today,”  explains  Lawless.  Accordingly,  his 
columns  have  touched  upon  more  Main  Street 
subjects  such  as  budget  planning,  mortgage  rates, 
and  choosing  a  financial  planner  or  stockbroker. 
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S.F.  paper  donates 
money  to 
celebrate  birthday 

To  celebrate  its  25th  birthday,  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  has 
created  a  community  fund  to  benefit 
six  local  charitable  organizations. 

A  Guardian  spokeswoman  said  the 
newspaper  will  contribute  all  admin¬ 
istrative  and  promotional  costs  so 
that  “one  hundred  percent  of  every 
dollar  received  will  be  divided  equally 
among  the  six  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions,  unless  donors  specify  other¬ 
wise.” 

The  alternative  Bay  Guardian  claims 
a  free  weekly  circulation  of  100,000 
and  a  readership  of  286,000.  The 
monthly  East  Bay  Guardian  has  a 
reported  circulation  of  180,000  and 
228,000  readers. 

The  Guardian  was  founded  in  1966 
by  the  husband-and-wife  team  of 
Bruce  Brugmann  and  Jean  Dibble, 
who  still  edit  and  publish  the  paper 
today. 

The  recipients  of  the  Bay  Guardian 
Community  Fund  will  include  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  battered  women,  an  emer¬ 
gency  facility  for  the  homeless,  a 
movement  to  “Save  San  Francisco 
Bay,”  and  a  volunteer  organization 
serving  people  with  AIDS  and  their 
loved  ones. 

Recently,  the  Guardian  published  a 
120-page  anniversary  issue,  which 
reviewed  major  stories  covered  by 
the  tabloid  in  the  last  25  years. 

The  paper  also  traced  the  careers  of 
former  staffers  and  contributors  to 
“prove  there  is  life  after  the  Bay 
Guardian.”  They  included  David 
Johnston,  now  covering  the  Justice 
Department  for  the  New  York  Times; 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  political  edi¬ 
tor  Jerry  Roberts;  Chronicle  colum¬ 
nist  John  Carroll;  Lou  Cannon  of  the 
Washington  Post;  Los  Angeles  Times 
columnist  Robert  Jones,  and  William 
Ristow,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times. 

N.Y.  weeklies  gain 

News  Communications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Manhattan  Spirit  and 
other  community  weeklies  in  and 
around  New  York  City,  reported  its 
first  quarterly  profit  as  a  public  com¬ 
pany. 

The  company  recorded  net  income 
of$145,000,or  10  a  share,  for  the  third 
quarter,  compared  with  a  $40,000  loss 
a  year  earlier,  as  revenues  rose  14%  to 
$2.1  million. 

The  results  left  the  company  with  a 
$120,000  loss  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1991,  down  from  nearly  $738,000  a 
year  before. 
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WASHINGTON  REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications  being  accepted. 

The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  are  designed  to 
help  Washington-based  print  and  broadcast  journalists  develop 
better  locally  oriented  news  stories  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Beginning  in  Spring  1992, 15  fellows  will  spend  two  days  a  month 
for  12  months  meeting  with  experienced  Washington  journalists, 
visiting  the  places  where  local  news  originates,  learning  how  to 
obtain  information,  and  getting  to  know  news  sources. 

ELIGIBILITY  The  fellowships  are  primarily  for  journalists 
currently  or  about  to  be  assigned  to  Washington  by  any  regional  or 
national  newspaper,  wire  service,  or  radio  or  television  station 
maintaining  a  bureau  in  Washington.  Applicants’  employers  must 
endorse  applications  and  affirm  that  recipients  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  all  sessions. 

SELECTION  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  based  on  applicants’ 
potential  to  provide  superior  coverage  of  locally  oriented  news  in 
Washington  for  readers  and  audiences  across  the  country. 

SCHEDULE  Applications  are  due  January  15, 1992.  Winners 
are  announced  in  February  1992.  Classes  start  in  April  1992. 

LOCATION  Many  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  The  Freedom 
Forum  World  Center,  1101  Wilson  Blvd. ,  Arlington,  VA; 
others  will  take  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 

FACULTY  The  sessions  will  be  led  by  Washingtooreporters, 
analysts,  public-affairs  specialists,  lobbyists,  and  others. 

FEES  The  fellowships  are  tuition-free.  Meals,  and  when 
applicable,  transportation  and  lodging  will  be  provided. 

AFFILIATION  The  fellowships  are  an  operating  program  of 
The  Freedom  Forum  of  Arlington,  VA. 

Additional  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from; 


FREEDOM  FORtM 

FRH  PnW.  FMB  ■PEMCI I.  FRH  SPIRIT 


Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 

The  fimlom  Forum,  1101  Wilson  Blvd. ,  Arlington,  VA  22209  703  528-0800 


Book  reviews 


The  libel  case 
that  started 
a  new  era 

Make  No  Law:  The  Sullivan  Case 
and  the  First  Amendment.  Anthony 
Lewis.  (New  York:  Random  House, 
354  pages.)  $25. 

“A  State  cannot  under  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  award  dam¬ 
ages  to  a  public  official  for  defama¬ 
tory  falsehood  relating  to  his  official 
conduct  unless  he  proves  ‘actual 
malice’  that  the  statement  was  made 
with  knowledge  of  its  falsity  or  with 
reckless  disregard  of  whether  it  was 
true  or  false.” 

This  was  the  decision  in  the  mile¬ 
stone  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan 
case  decided  by  the  U  .S.  Supreme  Court 
in  favor  of  the  Times  in  March,  1964. 

The  story  behind  the  decision  and 
its  ramifications  are  discussed  by 
New  York  Times  columnist,  Anthony 
Lewis,  a  Times  reporter  at  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  the  time  of  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

Along  the  way,  Lewis  gives  back¬ 
ground  on  the  development  of  libel 
law  from  early  English  traditions  to  a 
discussion  of  the  onslaught  of  cases 
emerging  as  a  result  of  the  Sullivan 
case,  as  it  succeeded  in  making  libel  a 
freedom  of  speech.  First  Amendment 
issue. 

Before  Sullivan,  the  presence  of  the 
alleged  libel  causing  damage  from  a 
falsehood  was  sufficient  to  convict — 
“libelous  per  se.”  Sullivan  left  open 
the  parameters  of  free  discussion, 
allowing  that,  even  if  the  facts  were 
wrong  in  a  statement  concerning  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  the  words  are  not  libelous 
if  there  is  an  absence  of  malice. 

Prior  to  Sullivan,  libel  was  a  matter 
of  state  law  over  which  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  have  jurisdiction.  Sulli¬ 
van  made  it  a  constitutional  matter. 

Lewis  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
principals  of  the  case.  There  is,  of 
course,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  City  Com¬ 
missioner  L.B.  Sullivan,  whose  job  in 
part  was  to  supervise  the  police, 
although  there  was  a  police  chief. 
Sullivan  believed  a  Times  full-page 
civil  rights  ad  besmirched  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  ad,  “Heed  Their  Rising 
Voices,”  was  “signed”  by  many 
rights  leaders  and  dignitaries,  includ¬ 
ing  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Sullivan  was  never  named,  but  he 
charged  that  the  ad  described  what 


might  be  considered  excessive  police 
action  against  rights  demonstrators 
and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  in  partic¬ 
ular.  Said  the  ad,  which  is  reprinted  in 
the  book;  “Again  and  again  the 
Southern  violators  have  answered 
Dr.  King’s  peaceful  protests  with 
intimidation  and  violence.”  Sullivan 
took  the  word  “violence”  to  mean 
police,  and  thus  himself. 

The  book  retraces  the  steps  of 
placing  the  ad,  identifying  those  who 
made  the  publishing  decisions  along 
the  way.  The  ad  was  found  to  have 
various  errors,  such  as  saying  pro¬ 
testing  students  at  Alabama  State 
College  were  padlocked  in  the  dining 
hall. 

Originally  there  were  other  suits 
over  the  ad,  including  action  by  the 
governor,  John  Patterson.  The  Times 
apologized  in  print  to  Patterson  but 
not  to  Sullivan. 

Curiously,  the  libel  action  included 
the  names  of  four  ministers  whose 
names  had  been  put  on  the  ad  without 
their  knowledge.  Because  the  minis¬ 
ters  had  no  motion  of  their  own  pend¬ 
ing,  attempts  were  made  to  get  at  their 
assets  right  away.  Ralph  Abernathy 
had  his  car  impounded,  and  the  sheriff 
sold  off  a  piece  of  land  owned  by 
Abernathy. 

The  Times  kept  its  correspondents 
out  of  Alabama  to  add  to  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  was  not  subject  only  to  the 
state  (Alabama)  courts. 

Says  Lewis;  “Commissioner  Sulli¬ 
van’s  real  target  was  the  role  of  the 
American  press  as  an  agent  of  demo¬ 
cratic  change.  He  and  the  other 
Southern  officials  who  had  sued  the 
Times  for  libel  were  trying  to  choke 
off  a  process  that  was  educating  the 
country  about  the  nature  of  racism 
and  was  affecting  political  attitudes 
on  that  issue.  Thus  in  the  broadest 
sense  the  libel  suits  were  a  challenge 
to  the  principles  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

«  «  * 

Glasnost,  Perestroika  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Media.  Brian  McNair.  (London: 
Routledge,  231  pages.)  $49.95. 

What  occupation  did  Lenin  have? 
His  membership  card  for  the  Moscow 
Soviet  listed  his  profession  as  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Marx  was  also  a  journalist  by  trade, 
writing  for  publications  as  diverse  as 
Rheinische  Zeitung  and  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that 


come  out  in  this  book  which  forms  a 
background  for  the  Soviet  press  1 
today. 

McNair,  who  has  lived  and  studied 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  takes  up  some  of 
the  new  terminology  that  is  being  bat¬ 
ted  about  and  relates  the  terms  to  the 
Soviet  media. 

Curiously,  the  use  of  glasnost,  he 
says,  can  be  dated  to  the  reign  of  Czar 
Nicholas  I  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Then  the  concept  of  openness 
meant  an  exchange  of  opinion  among 
government  officials  concerning 
social  and  economic  programs.  Lenin 
used  the  term  in  a  media  sense  for  an 
openness  in  coverage  of  “positive” 
developments. 

McNair  also  discusses  the  concept 
of  obyektivnost,  encouraging  revela¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  failings  to  spur  work¬ 
ers  to  greater  achievements;  there 
is  narodnost,  “accessibility”  of  the 
working  masses  to  the  press  through 
worker  correspondents  and  other 
means.  And,  of  course,  parti- 
nost,  “partialilty,”  the  importance  of 
having  the  right  bias  for  the  workers. 

A  book  such  as  this  is  not  entirely 
up  to  date,  written  before  the  coup  of 
last  August.  McNair  sees  a  negative 
side  of  glasnost  as  it  brings  in  the  ills 
of  Western  media,  sexism  and  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  He  concludes,  “The  pres¬ 
sure  of  events  might  delay  the  coming 
of  a  fully  open,  information  society  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  but  it  is  already  late  for 
the  process  to  be  stopped.” 

McNair  is  a  lecturer  in  film  and 
media  studies  at  the  University  of 
Stirling. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


New  weekly 

On  Oct.  24,  the  Woburn  (Mass.) 
Advocate  made  its  debut  in  16,000 
mailboxes  in  Woburn. 

The  32-page  weekly  tabloid  aims  to 
become  an  important  part  of  the  city 
by  offering  in-depth  news  analysis, 
along  with  features,  editorials  and 
comprehensive  sports  coverage.  A 
four-color  front  page  will  be  a  weekly 
feature. 

Gannett  dividend 

Gannett  Company  Inc.’s  board  on 
Oct.  29  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  310  a  share  payable  Jan.  2 
to  shareholders  of  record  as  of  Dec.  6. 
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Suit  over  ads 
allowed  by 
Supreme  Court 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  kill  a  fair-housing  lawsuit 
against  the  New  York  Times  stem¬ 
ming  from  real  estate  advertisements 
showing  only  white  models  posing  as 
homeowners. 

The  justices,  without  comment,  let 
stand  rulings  that  force  the  newspaper 
to  defend  itself  in  a  jury  trial  against 
allegations  it  violated  a  federal  anti¬ 
bias  law. 

Lawyers  for  the  Times  told  the  high 
court,  among  other  things,  that  apply¬ 
ing  the  law  to  the  newspaper  in  such 
a  way  violates  free-speech  rights. 

The  Times  “does  not  maintain  that 
newspapers  are  —  or  that  they  con¬ 
stitutionally  must  be  —  exempt  from 
proscriptions  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Act,”  the  appeal  said. 

It  added:  “Newspapers  do  not  have 
the  right  to  publish  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisements  that  are  discriminatory  on 
their  face,  or  to  set  policies  or  engage 
in  practices  that  reveal  discriminatory 
preferences.” 

However,  the  appeal  said  lower 
court  rulings  in  this  case  went  beyond 
forbidding  such  conduct.  The  rulings 
make  newspapers  liable  for  any  group 
of  ads  a  jury  finds  to  show  too  few 
minorities. 

Four  blacks  and  the  Open  Housing 
Center,  a  not-for-profit  group  that 
seeks  to  eliminate  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  housing,  sued  the  Times  in 
1989. 

The  lawsuit  alleged  that  for  20  years 
the  newspaper  had  published  ads 
“featuring  thousands  of  human  mod¬ 
els  of  whom  virtually  none  was 
black.” 

U.S.  District  Judge  Charles  Haight 
Jr.  refused  to  throw  out  the  suit,  and 
the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  his  ruling  last  January. 

No  trial  has  been  held  yet. 

Numerous  other  courts  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
requires  a  “fair  representation”  of 
models  by  race  in  real  estate  ads,  but 
not  many  suits  have  named  newspa¬ 
pers  as  defendants. 

The  high  court  last  November  re¬ 
fused  to  kill  a  pair  of  lawsuits  stem¬ 
ming  from  real  estate  ads  in  the 
Washington  Post,  but  developers — 
not  the  Post  —  were  named  as  defen¬ 
dants  in  those  cases. 

The  ads  at  issue  in  the  Times’  case 
were  submitted  to  the  newspaper  by 
advertisers  or  ad  agencies. 

In  refusing  to  kill  the  suit,  the  2nd 
Circuit  court  rejected  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  free-speech  claims,  saying  pub¬ 


lishing  ads  that  indicate  a  racial  pre-  peals  court  ruling  “merely  requires 

ference  is  illegal  and  therefore  “not  the  Times  to  screen  the  ads  it 

protected  commercial  speech.”  publishes  for  racially  discriminatory 

Lawyers  for  the  four  blacks  and  the  messages .” 

Open  Housing  Center  said  the  ap-  —  AP 

New  location 

PennySaver  Publications,  which  on  Poinsettia  Ave.  in  Vista  in  March 
circulates  a  “newsless  newspaper”  to  of  1992. 

more  than  1.7  million  households  in  Webtrend  Graphics  Inc.,  one  of 
San  Diego,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  Southern  California’s  largest  com- 

and  south  Orange  counties  in  Califor-  mercial  printers,  has  also  moved  its 

nia,  will  move  its  operations  to  operations,  from  Mira  Mesa,  another 

Rancho  Vista  Business  Park,  located  San  Diego  location,  to  Rancho  Vista. 


sup  •  port 

vb  :  To  provide  with 
service:  assist,  uphold 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
t^es  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  oiu 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 


Support  is  essential. 


^  %  V  -A  ^ 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

-  INTERNATIONAL 

Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 


Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  User  Training  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  Management  Systems  •  PC  Netwrks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Platforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

1589  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08611  •  609/393-9293  •  FAX:  609/393-9391 
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About  Awards 


Medals  honor  distinguished  service.  The  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  recently  honored  1 1  indi¬ 
viduals  and  one  organization  with  its  1991  Missouri  Honor 
Medals  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism. 

Those  honored  were:  James  Autry,  former  president  of 
the  Meredith  Corporation  Magazine  Group;  Howard 
Chapnick,  former  president  of  the  international  photo 
agency  Black  Star;  Tim  Giago,  founder,  editor  in  chief  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times',  Pan  Johnson,  publisher  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal',  Edward  Ney,  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Canada;  Ethel  Payne,  former  commentator  for  the  CBS 
program  Spectrum',  Barbara  Reynolds,  editor  of  USA 
Today’s  Inquiry  page;  Marlene  Sanders,  the  first  woman 
to  anchor  an  evening  newscast  and  former  vice  president 
of  ABC  News;  Eileen  Shanahan,  founder  and  senior  editor 
of  Governing  magazine;  Wallace  Terry,  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Parade  magazine;  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
Office  of  Communication;  and  William  Woo,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Quinn  contribution  cited.  The  late  John  C.  “Chips” 
Quinn  Jr.  was  posthumously  awarded  one  of  the  1991 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Val-Kill  Awards,  which  honor  contri¬ 
butions  to  fields  such  as  the  arts,  education,  citizenship, 
community  service  and  other  humanitarian  concerns. 

Quinn,  the  son  of  Freedom  Forum  deputy  chairman 
John  C.  Quinn,  was  managing  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal  when  he  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  in 
1990.  His  parents  accepted  the  award  on  his  behalf. 


Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes.  Columbia  University 
awarded  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  for  advancement 
of  press  freedom  and  inter-American  understanding  to 
four  journalists  from  Mexico  and  South  America. 

The  winners  of  Cabot  Prize  Gold  Medals,  the  oldest 
awards  in  international  journalism,  are:  Otavio  Frias 
Filho,  editor  in  chief,  Folha  de  Sdo  Paulo,  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Eduardo  Gallardo,  bureau  chief 
for  Chile  and  Bolivia  of  the  Associated  Press;  Lucia  New¬ 
man,  South  American  bureau  chief  for  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work;  and  Alejandro  Junco  de  la  Vega,  publisher  of  the 
daily  newspaper  El  Norte  in  Monterrey,  Mexico. 

Excellence  in  aviation  journalism.  Erik  R.  Fair,  a  Califor¬ 
nia  free-lance  writer,  is  the  print  winner  of  a  $1,000  Max 
Karant  Award  for  Excellence  in  Aviation  Journalism, 
presented  by  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association. 

Fair  was  cited  for  his  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
“Santa  Ana  Flier  Hangs  in  for  Record,”  which  chronicled 
the  personal  and  aeronautical  challenges  of  a  record- 
breaking  eight-and-a-half-hour  hang-gliding  flight  covering 
303  miles  over  four  states. 

Mencken  award  to  Pruden.  J.  Wesley  Pruden  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  has  been 
named  the  winner  of  the  $2,500  H.L.  Mencken  Writing 
Award  for  regularly  published  opinion  columns.  Pruden 
was  cited  for  his  thrice-weekly  “Pruden  on  Politics”  col- 


Ribbon-Cutting 

Ceremony 


Scandal  in  Bush  Visits  City 

4-H  Fair  Queen  Contest  to  Plant  a  Tree 


Obits 


Was  this  the  year  you  wrote  a  Scrip 


Every  year,  a  few  people  transcend  The  Charles  E.Scripps  Awards 
the  routine  and  win  a  Scripps  Howard  for  Literacy  due  Feb.  17, 1992.  For 
Foundation  National  Journalism  print  and  electronic  media,  judges  for 
Award.  Is  1991  wur  year?  this  award  will  be  looking  for  the 

The  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  campaign  that  best  combats  illiteracy 
Huauui  Interest  IMitiiig, due  Am.  at  the  local  level.  Judges  are  Jeanne 
21, 1992.  The  late  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  Findlater,  retired  vice  president  and 

moving  newspaper  stories  about  every-  general  manager  of  WX  YZ-TV,  De¬ 
day  people.  Sh^  your  human  interest  troit;  Mike  Farrell ,  managing  editor, 
stof^lling  talents  to  our  judges:  John  The  Kentucky  Post;  and  a  third  judge 

Driscoll,  editor.  The  Boston  Globe;  to  be  atmouiKed.  Wiuier  of  each  cat- 
Linda  Cunningham,  executive  editor,  egory  receives  $2,500.  Also,  the 
Roddbrd(IL)R^sterStar,andJohn  foundation  will  grant  $3,000  to  a 
Huff,  spec^  projects  editor.  The  Or-  local  literacy  project  designated  by 
lando  Sentinel.  Winner  receives  $2,500.  each  winner. 


The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  The  Edward  J.MeenumAwud 
Award  for  Service  to  the  Pint  for  Environmental  Joumalism, 
Amendment,  due  Feb.ll,  1992.  due  Feb. 3, 1992.  Any  newspaper 

Any  newspaper  that  fought  censor-  effort  that  helps  educate  the  public 
ship  and  government  secrecy,  and  public  officials  about  the  envira 

improved  press  credibility,  or  other-  ment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it  is 
wise  furthered  the  cause  of  a  free  eligible.  Judges  are  David  Hawpe. 
press  should  send  entries  to  be  judged  editor  and  vice  president.  The 
by  Lou  BcKcardi,  president  and  gen-  Courier- Journal,  Louisville;  Edwai 

eral  manager.  The  Associated  Pr^;  Seaton,  editor  in  chief.  The  Manhat 
David  Lawrence,  Jr. ,  chairman  and  tan  (KS)  Mercury;  and  Acel  Moore 
publisher  of  The  Miami  Herald,  and  associate  editor,  TTie  Philadelphia 

president,  American  Society  of  News-  Inquirer.  Two  categories,  large  am 
paper  Editors;  and  a  third  judge  to  be  small  circulation,  each  winner 
announced.  Winner  receives  $2,500.  receives  $2,000. 
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About  Awards 


Joel  Selden  Peace  Award.  Psychologists  for  Social 
Responsibility  presented  Charles  McGrath,  deputy  editor 
of  the  New  Yorker,  with  the  Joel  R.  Selden  Peace  Award. 

McGrath  received  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  unsigned 
contributors  whose  essays  appeared  in  the  magazine’s 
Notes  &  Comments  section  from  Sept.  l‘J90  through  April 
1991,  and  dealt  with  the  consequences  of  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  U.S.  government  with  respect  to  the  Gulf 
war. 

The  award  includes  a  S500  honorarium,  which  the  New 
Yorker  will  donate  to  the  International  Medical  Relief. 
Joel  R.  Seldin  was  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune  reporter 
who  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  peace. 


G.  Richard  Dew  Award  for  Journalistic  Achievement. 
Reporters  Andrew  Compart  and  Patrick  LaForge  and 
photographer  Bil  Bowden  of  the  York  Daily  Record,  York, 
Pa.,  are  the  1991  winners  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publisher’s  Association’s  G.  Richard  Dew  Award  for 
Journalistic  Achievement. 

The  winning  project,  “The  Rotting  Rows,”  was  a  week- 
long  series  of  articles  depicting  the  horrid  living  conditions 
of  homes  rented  to  tenants  within  the  city  of  York.  The 
reporters  worked  four  months  on  the  project,  sifting 
through  city  inspection  records,  talking  to  over  100  ten¬ 
ants,  visiting  dozens  of  vacant  buildings,  and  interviewing 
two  dozen  landlords,  public  officials  and  housing  activists. 
They  named  names,  exposed  outdated  inspection  proce¬ 


dures,  showed  how  absentee  landlords  play  “property 
roulette”  and  generally  showed  the  wretched,  but  legal 
living  conditions  provided  by  some  landlords.  From  the 
landlord’s  perspective,  they  also  showed  how  tenants 
made  properties  deplorable  through  neglect  and  abuse. 

Kiplinger  Fellows  Appointed.  Four  men  and  four  women 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program 
in  Public  Affairs  Reporting  for  1990-1991.  The  program  is 
the  only  one  for  journalists  which  leads  to  a  master’s 
degree  while  also  enhancing  public  affairs  reporting 
skills. 

The  fellows  will  publish  a  national  story  during  their 
year  at  Ohio  State  University  under  Kiplinger  Professor 
Mike  Masterson.  The  program,  for  both  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalists,  focuses  on  investigative  reporting  for 
newspapers,  wire  services  or  television  or  radio  news 
operations. 

Fellows  spend  12  months  on  campus,  beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  receiving  full  tuition  and  fees  plus  a  monthly  living 
stipend.  The  list  of  fellows  is  as  follows;  Terrance  Fox,  56, 
free-lance  journalist.  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.;  Robert  E. 
Getz,  36,  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press',  Thomas  B. 
Henry,  32,  of  the  Tampa  Tribune',  Susan  Herold,  28,  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette',  Mary  Hill,  27,  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun', 
Michael  Randolph,  32,  stringer  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International;  Diana  Sugg,  26,  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee',  Deborah  Zucco,  38,  of  the  Orange 
County  Register. 


Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Award  Winner 


GroceryUst  Sewer  Negotiations  Stall 


Howard  Rnindation  Award  winner? 


The  Roy  W  Howard  Newspaper 
Awards  for  Public  Service,  due 
Feb.  10, 1992.  These  awards  recog¬ 
nize  “public  service”— reporting  that 
serves  or  protects  the  public  interest 
by  exposing  and  helping  to  alleviate 
comiption  or  other  problems.  Judges 
are  William  K^r,  editor.  The  Patriot- 
Ledger,  Quincy,  MA;  James  Tharpe, 
managing  editor.  The  Alabama  (Mont¬ 
gomery)  Journal;  and  Lionel  Linder, 
^itor.  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  TN.  TNvo  categories,  large 
and  small  circulation,  each  winner 
receives  $2,5(X). 


The  Walker  Stone  Award  for 
Editorial  Writing,  due  Jan.  27, 
1992.  The  late  Walker  Stone  wrote 
vivid  editorials  that  were  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  and  admired.  If  you  pro¬ 
duced  newspaper  editorials  that 
were  particularly  well-written, 
forceful  or  important  to  the  public 
interest,  you  should  have  them 
judged  by  Karen  Jurgenson,  senior 
editor,  USA  Today;  Jay  Ambrose, 
vice  president  and  editor.  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  and  Frank  Suther¬ 
land,  editor.  The  (Nashville)  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Winner  receives  $2, (XX). 


The  Jack  R.  Howard  Broadcast/ 
Cable  News  Awards,  due  Jan.  17, 
1992.  Judges  will  look  for  work 
that  shows  journalistic  excellence, 
displays  a  courage  to  enlighten 
the  public,  demonstrates  a  high 
standard  of  production  and  writ¬ 
ing  skill,  and  can  claim  to  have 
achieved  significant  results.  Any 
program  or  series  of  programs  is 
eligible.  Television/cable  and  radio 
awards  are  given  for  large  and  small 
markets,  for  a  total  of  four.  In  each 
of  the  four  categories,  the  winner 
receives  $2,000. 


The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 
for  College  Cartoonist,  due  Jan.  7, 
1992.  See  if  these  judges  select  your 
work:  Charles  M.  Schulz,  creator  of 
Peanuts;  Roy  Paul  Nelson,  professor 
of  journalism.  University  of  Or^on; 
and  Marty  Claus,  man^tig  editor— 
features/business,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Winner  receives  $2,000. 

For  entry  forms,  write  to  Scripps 
Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central 
Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 

TO  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  FOUNDATION 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  Telfer 


Greg  Brown 


Stephen  Bernard 


Sabrina  White 


Eugene  F.  Quinn,  formerly  subur¬ 
ban  editor  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  named  general  manager  of 
Chicago  Online,  a  venture  of  the 
newspaper’s  parent.  Tribune  Co.  in 
Chicago. 

Quinn  previously  had  served  in 
other  editorial  positions  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
and  the  News-Journal  of  Wilmington, 
Del. 

;|e  !|c  :|e 

Greg  Brown,  formerly  night  news 
editor  of  the  Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Star,  has  been  hired  as  state  editor  at 
the  Champaign  (111.)  News-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Telfer  II,  editor  of  the 

Huron  Daily  Tribune  in  Bad  Axe, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  editor  at 
the  D-T’s  sister  newspaper,  the  Mid¬ 
land  (Mich.)  Daily  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gordon  C.  Britton,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 

Telfer  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Oxford  (Mich.)  Leader. 

*  if  * 

Mary  E.  Marty,  assistant  trea¬ 
surer  of  Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  in 
Boston,  parent  company  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  BPI  Communications 
Inc.,  has  been  named  treasurer  of  the 
corporation.  She  succeeds  John  C. 
Mullin,  who  recently  retired. 


Marty  previously  had  worked  as  a 
controller  with  Affiliated. 


Stephen  W.  Bernard,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  with  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  and  director 
of  advertising  for  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Louisville,  Ky.  He  succeeds 
James  D.  Marchal,  who  recently 
was  named  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Bernard  previously  had  worked  in 
ad  positions  with  the  Courier-Journal, 
the  Louisville  Times  and  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun. 

if  *  if 

Ian  Capps,  formerly  senior  vice 
president  of  the  New  York-based  PR 
Newswire,  has  been  promoted  to 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  national  communications  con¬ 
cern.  He  succeeds  David  Steinberg, 
who  has  been  appointed  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  PRN  board  of  directors 
and  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
company’s  Canada  NewsWire. 

Capps  previously  had  worked  with 
the  marketing  information  company 
Business  International  and  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  executive  posts  with  the  news 
agency  Reuters. 
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Sabrina  Y.  White,  formerly  dep¬ 
uty  managing  editor/staff  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  newspaper’s  busi¬ 
ness  section.  She  succeeds  Sharon 
Rosenhouse,  who  had  been  interim 
supervisor  of  the  section  and  now 
returns  to  her  responsibilities  as 
deputy  managing  editor/special  proj¬ 
ects. 


The  following  appointments  have 
been  announced  at  the  New  York 
Post. 

In  the  editorial  department,  Lou 
COLASUONNO,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  executive  editor; 
James  C.  Lynch,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor,  succeeds  Cola- 
suonno  as  managing  editor,  supervis¬ 
ing  the  news  layout  desk  and  the  lay¬ 
out  of  Page  One;  Steve  Cuozzo,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  managing  editor,  has 
been  named  managing  editor,  over¬ 
seeing  entertainment  sections  and 
features;  Richard  Gooding,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor,  has  been  named 
metropolitan  editor;  and  Jack  New- 
FIELD,  formerly  a  columnist  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  the  New  York 
Observer  and  the  New  York  weekly 
Village  Voice,  has  joined  the  Post  as  a 
columnist. 

In  the  circulation  department,  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  DeBono,  formerly  on  the  sub¬ 
urban/country  circulation  desk  and 
earlier  circulation  director  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager;  Alida 
Rojas,  formerly  circulation  computer 
operations  manager  at  the  Post  and  an 
ad  manager  for  both  the  Post  and  the 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager;  and  Lisa 
Barnett,  formerly  a  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  supervisor  with  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  Transax  Data  and  a  copywriter 
for  a  publishing  company,  has  been 
named  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 
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Jane  Healy,  associate  editor  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  national 
advisory  board  of  the  Knight  Center 
•for  Specialized  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 
She  succeeds  UM  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  and  former  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
executive  editor  Gene  Roberts,  who 
continues  to  serve  on  the  Knight  Cen¬ 
ter  board. 

Ik 

Judy  Gerstel,  who  has  worked  in 
several  writing  and  editing  positions 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been 
named  movie  critic  at  the  paper.  She 
succeeds  the  late  Kathy  Huffhines. 

Gerstel  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express  and 
the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  McIntyre,  formerly 
deputy  editor  of  the  Life  section  at  the 
Washington  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Life  editor.  He  succeeds 
Cynthia  Grenier,  who  has  resigned. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Joel  Novak,  formerly  president  of 
the  publishing  concern  Goldhirsh 
Group,  has  been  named  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Electronic 
News  Publishing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
International  Data  Group  of  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Peter  H.  Gamage,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lynn,  Mass., 
Daily  Evening  Item,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  publisher.  He  succeeds  his 
father,  Peter  Gamage,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  the  parent, 
Hastings  and  Sons  Publishing  Co. 

Peter  H.  Gamage  previously  had 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Lynn  paper,  and  earlier  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  departments  at 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Woodall  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Advertising  Media  Credit  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Ronald  Hendrix  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic  of 
Phoenix  —  first  vice  president;  Ste¬ 
ven  Reynolds  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light  —  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Kerry  Kelly  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  —  third  vice  president. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Harris,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  projects  for  the  business 
information  services  division  of 
Knight-Ridder  Co.  of  Miami,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  newly 


created  Knight- Ridder/Tribune  Busi¬ 
ness  News  Service  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Harris  previously  had  served  as 
general  manager,  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
in  New  York,  editor  for  magazines 
published  by  Crain  Communications 
Inc.  of  New  York  and  in  editorial 
posts  with  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
Cleveland. 

*  *  * 

Charlene  Scott,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Denver  Catholic 
Register,  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
at  the  paper. 

Scott  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter-writer  with  the  DCR,  bureau 
chief  in  Palm  Beach  County  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  reporter  and  religion 
editor  with  the  Houston  Post, 
reporter  at  the  Texas  Catholic  Herald 
of  Houston  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Eastern  Oklahoma  Catholic  in  Tulsa. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Golden,  formerly  vice 
president/advertising  director  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  has 
been  named  sales  and  marketing 
director  at  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News.  He  succeeds  Vincent  Town¬ 
send  Jr.,  who  recently  retired. 

Golden  previously  had  served  as 
director  of  both  display  and  classified 
advertising  in  St.  Paul. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  G.  Donlan,  Washington, 
D.C.,  editor  of  Barron’s,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor  of  the  New 
York-based  business  publication.  He 
succeeds  Robert  M.  Bleiberg,  who 
has  announced  his  retirement  as  edi¬ 
torial  director,  responsible  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  editorial  policy. 

Donlan  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  New  York  and  senior 
special  writer  in  Washington  for  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  and  earlier  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Associated  Press. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Michel  Oksenberg,  director  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Center  for 
Chinese  Studies,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Hawaii-based  East- 
West  Center. 

Oksenberg  serves  on  the  editorial 
boards  of  the  publications  China 
Quarterly  and  Chinese  Law  and  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

*  *  * 

The  Hawaii-based  East-West  Cen¬ 
ter  has  named  the  following  fellows: 
Bradley  Martin,  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine’s  bureau  chief  in  Tokyo;  David 
Halvorsen,  former  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Fulbright 
scholar  in  Korea;  and  Sunanda 
Datta-Ray,  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Statesman. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Schneider,  formerly  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  joined  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service,  supervising 
special  projects  and  investigative 
pieces. 

Schneider  previously  had  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International  and  Newsweek 
magazine. 

*  Ik  Ik 

K.  Michael  Kment,  formerly 
regional  sales  manager  with  the 
Davenport,  Iowa-based  media  com¬ 
pany  Lee  Enterprises,  has  been 
named  director  of  corporate  sales  at 
Lee. 

Kment  previously  had  served  as 
marketing  manager  for  specialty 
publications  produced  by  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  and  advertising 
director  at  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Joyce  L.  Frain 
Hancock  County  Courier 
New  Cumberland,  W.Va. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

After  20  years  in  the  weekly  busi¬ 
ness,  Joyce  Frain  thought  of  herself 
more  as  a  country  printer  than  a 
writer. 

“Sure,  I’ve  always  done  a  lot  of 
routine  writing  —  weddings,  city 
council  meetings,  school  and  club 
news  —  and  teamed  on  some  editori¬ 
als  with  my  partner  Hugh  Tate,” 
noted  Joyce,  editor  of  the  1,552-cir¬ 
culation  Hancock  County  Courier  in 
New  Cumberland,  W.Va.  “But  when 
somebody  asked  me  what  I  do.  I’d  say 
I’m  a  printer.” 

This  all  changed  three  years  ago. 
Thinking  about  bits  and  pieces  of 
town  history,  this  native  of  New 
Cumberland  mused  to  herself:  Maybe 
I  should  be  writing  a  personal  column, 
but  would  anyone  read  it?  Ah,  heck, 
why  not?  Call  it  a  trial  run.  I  could 
stop  as  fast  as  I  start. 

Thus  was  born  “Our  Home  Town, 
Let’s  Reminisce.”  The  column  imme¬ 
diately  captured  the  hearts  of  her 
readers,  especially  the  expatriates 
living  in  cities  across  the  nation.  Long 
and  heartwarming  correspondence 
tumbled  onto  the  editor’s  desk. 

Some  readers  remembered  right 
along  with  Joyce.  They  would  add 
tidbits  to  incidents  that  Joyce  had 
recalled.  A  few  readers  dug  out 
photos  of  old  buildings,  school  pic¬ 
nics,  town  baseball  teams.  Fourth  of 
July  picnics.  The  pictures,  many  of 
excellent  quality,  had  rested  for  de¬ 
cades  in  seldom-used  bureau  drawers. 

This  instantaneous  reaction 
amazed  and  thrilled  Joyce.  She  soon 
expanded  “Let’s  Reminisce”  to  in¬ 
clude  reader  correspondence  and 
photos. 

Mary  Frances  (Cline)  Gavey  of 
Cranford,  N.J.,  wrote  Joyce  that 
“After  reading  your  column  every 
week  I  feel  like  I  know  you.  I  read  the 
Courier  thoroughly,  as  soon  as  it 
arrives. 

“I  clipped  and  use  a  recipe  sent  in 
by  Mary  Cuervo  of  Warren,  N.J.,  and 
meant  to  get  in  touch  with  her.  Then  1 
took  a  serious  fall  in  my  home  that 
caused  me  to  spend  five  months  being 
immobile. 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


“Recently,  as  I  was  able  to  use  a 
cane  and  get  around.  1  saw  Mary’s 
recipe  on  the  front  of  the  refrigerator 
where  I  had  left  it  some  months  ago. 
Finally  1  got  in  touch  with  her  and  we 
had  a  delightful  chat.  She  was  so  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  someone  else  in  New 
Jersey  who  actually  knows  of  New 
Cumberland.  All  this  because  of  the 
hometown  newspaper.” 

Anna  McNeil,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  55-year-old  photo  of  surpris¬ 
ingly  good  quality  and  proudly  told 
the  editor,  “I  took  this  picture  just 
after  the  railroad  station  was 
destroyed  in  the  1936  flood,  as  we 
lived  in  the  house  just  across  the 
tracks  at  that  time,  first  house  south 
of  Hood’s  Garage,  then  our  restau¬ 
rant  building  was  next.” 

The  long-distance  lines  produced 
more  grist  for  Joyce’s  column.  One 
week  she  opened  with  “Got  a  real 
interesting  call  from  Bob  Miller,  who 
lives  in  Stubenville,  Ohio.  He  remi¬ 
nisced  about  the  Blue  Bird  Inn,  at  the 
bottom  of  Station  Hill,  north  side, 
right  before  the  railroad  tracks.  It  was 
owned  by  the  Bucks  and  was  the  'in’ 
place  before  the  war  for  the  high 
school  kids.  Bob  said  he  loved  the  'big 
band  sound’  that  was  popular  at  that 
time.” 

By  her  family  heritage,  Joyce  is 
steeped  in  the  history  of  this  once- 
prosperous  community,  set  hard 
above  the  steep  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River.  New  Cumberland  lies  in 
that  sliver  of  West  Virginia  extending 
due  north  between  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

This  area  long  ago  carried  the  proud 
nickname  of  “The  Brick  Center  of  the 
World.” 

Discovery  of  unlimited  deposits  of 
high-quality,  easy-to-mine  clay  in 
nearby  hills,  once  considered  the 
richest  in  North  America,  set  in 
motion  an  economic  boom  in  the  early 
1800s. 

One  issue  featured  Joyce’s  column 
about  “The  Lost  Art  of  Kiln  Build¬ 
ing.”  Her  research  centered  on  an 
interview  with  New  Cumberland 
brothers  Mickey  and  Lonnie  Boyles, 
whom  she  accurately  tagged  as 
“nationally  known  kiln  builders  and 
troubleshooters.” 

Mickey  and  Lonnie  disclosed 


Joyce  Frain 


countless  aspects  of  their  craft, 
including  the  methods  an  operator 
uses  to  control  kiln  temperatures, 
which  range  from  1,800  to  2,100 
degrees. 

The  Courier  dates  back  121  years. 
It  was  founded  by  Joyce’s  great¬ 
grandfather  John  Wesley  Plattenburg 
and  has  been  in  her  family  ever  since. 
John  W.,  a  decorated  Civil  War  cap¬ 
tain  with  the  First  Virginia  Infantry, 
published  and  edited  this  weekly  until 
his  death  in  1903. 

His  son  Jesse  T.  Plattenburg  then 
assumed  the  role  of  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Next  came  his  son  John  Ram¬ 
sey  Plattenburg,  Joyce's  father. 
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Now  Joyce  Plattenburg  Frain  does 
the  honors,  sharing  ownership  with 
Hugh  C.  Tate  Sr.,  a  longtime  em¬ 
ployee.  Joyce  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  Plattenburg  wives  always 
played  major  roles  at  the  Courier. 

When  Joyce’s  dad  unexpectedly 
died  in  1950,  her  mother  ran  the 
weekly.  Later  she  remarried,  but  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  editor’s  chair. 

Shortly  before  her  death  in  1980, 
Mary  Lou  Plattenburg  Newburn 
wrote  a  fiery  editorial  demanding  that 
the  mayor  resign  for  helping  himself 
to  municipal  money.  He  quickly 
stepped  down. 

As  a  youngster,  Joyce  says  she  was 
fascinated  by  the  weekly’s  machin¬ 
ery.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  would 
hurry  from  school  to  the  Courier  on 
press  days. 

“I’d  stand  on  a  metal  stool,  which 
we  still  have,  to  watch  my  grandfather 
work  at  the  stone,  making  up  pages.  | 
I’d  see  my  dad  hand-feed  the  flatbed  j 
press  with  the  folder  at  the  end.  Then 
Dad  died  when  I  was  10.’’ 

From  that  point,  Joyce  had  to  baby¬ 
sit  her  younger  brother  and  sister 
each  afternoon  while  her  mother 
worked  at  the  paper. 

During  high  school  years  each  fall, 
Joyce  recalls  that  she  would  manage 
to  turn  up  to  help  gather  and  staple  the 
football  programs  for  New  Cumber¬ 
land’s  Blue  Raider  games.  “That  way 
I’d  get  my  own  free  copy,’’  she  re¬ 
members,  laughing  about  her  scheme. 

“In  the  early  1950s,  my  mother  and 
uncle  [John  W.  Plattenburg,  who  had 
left  New  Cumberland  to  attend  law 
school  and  become  a  partner  in  a  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va. ,  firm]  bought  a  big  press 
through  a  dealer.  It  turned  out  that  it 
had  been  owned  by  the  Communist 
Party  in  Pittsburgh.  Anyway,  that’s 
what  I  was  told,  and  it’s  a  story  I  keep 
telling.  When  that  press  ran,  it  shook 
the  whole  building.’’ 

Shortly  after  graduation  from  high 
school  Joyce  went  to  work  in  the 
Courier’s  back  shop,  married,  and 
had  a  child.  Two  years  later  she  was 
divorced.  That  depressed  her.  “I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.’’ 

So  in  1%2,  Joyce  and  her  infant  left 
New  Cumberland  to  live  with  a  friend 
of  her  mother’s  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Needing  a  job,  Joyce  checked  in 
with  the  local  unemployment  office. 
In  short  order  she  found  herself  at  a 
Linotype  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News. 

Joyce,  a  first-rate  typesetter,  dis¬ 
covered  that  male  operators  received 
higher  rates  of  pay.  That  is  when  she 
joined  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  and  quickly  received  a  big 
bump  in  her  weekly  check. 

In  1%5,  Joyce  married  a  floorman 
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at  the  News  and  they  decided  to 
attend  the  Chicago  International 
Trade  School’s  six-month  course  in 
teletypesetting.  (Then  a  new  skill,  it 
centered  on  high-speed  punching  of 
paper  tape,  which  drove  automated 
Linotype  machines.) 

Evenings  Joyce  ran  a  Linotype  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Then  it  was 
back  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  another  divorce. 

“In  1972, 1  decided  to  bring  my  kids 
[by  then  two]  back  home.”  Joyce 
walked  into  the  Courier  building  and 
told  her  mother  she  wanted  to  go  back 
to  work  at  the  family  weekly.  Mom 
was  delighted,  and  Joyce  has  been 
there  ever  since. 

“Besides  the  typesetting,  I  soon 
was  doing  all  the  printing.  1  learned 
that  the  hard  way.  Open  snapper  9x  1 2 
Heidelburg,  then  the  ABDick  360 
offset.  1  still  do  most  of  the  job  work.” 

Joyce  says  the  operation  now  does 


about  $120,000  in  annual  sales.  Half 
comes  from  advertising,  the  rest  from 
commercial  printing.  “Right  now 
we’re  having  problems  collecting  our 
money.” 

Buckeye  Printing  of  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
a  40-minute  drive,  runs  the  16-page 
tabloid  Courier  for  $400  an  issue. 

Does  the  Courier  run  many  editori¬ 
als?  “We  don’t  editorialize  unless 
something  bothers  us,”  Joyce  re¬ 
marked.  “Let’s  see,  when  did  we  run 
our  last  editorial?  It’s  been  a  while.” 

Then,  as  if  to  explain,  she  added, 
“My  mom  stepped  on  a  lot  of  toes 
[with  her  salty  printed  opinions].” 

An  incident  in  1987  seemed  to 
demand  some  sort  of  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  An  audit  by  the  state’s  attorney 
general  had  uncovered  an  $11,000 
shortage  in  the  town’s  books.  New 
Cumberland’s  long-admired  city 
clerk  had  been  helping  herself. 

Joyce  and  Hugh  were  thunder¬ 
struck.  “That  was  a  tough  time  [for 
us],”  said  Hugh.  “She  [the  clerk]  was 
a  friend  of  mine  and  a  friend  of 
Joyce’s.  That  was  the  biggest  mess 
you’d  ever  want  to  see.” 

Rather  than  offer  a  stinging 
editorial  —  as  Mary  Lou  Plattenburg 
Newburn  probably  would  have  — 
the  co-publishers  compromised. 
They  printed  the  entire  auditor’s 
report,  filling  eight  tabloid  pages.  The 
clerk  surrendered  her  job. 

To  the  Courier  owners,  everything 
appeared  to  turn  out  fine,  so  who  is  to 
judge  the  technique  they  employed? 

It  is  evident  that  Joyce  long  has 
been  fascinated  by  the  memory  of  her 
grandfather,  Jesse  T.  Plattenburg. 
That  feeling  glowed  brightly  as  she 
told  her  readers  about  him: 

“He  lived  in  the  Courier  building. 
His  living  room-bedroom  was  what 
now  is  our  office.  His  kitchen  was  in 
what  now  is  our  darkroom,  and  his 
bathroom! shower  was  in  what  still  is 
our  bathroom  in  the  basement. 

“He  cooked  the  best  food.  Of 
(See  WEEKL  Y  on  page  52) 
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We  at  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  proudly  introduce  our  com¬ 
prehensive  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®.  In  just  two  years,  we 
have  constructed  two  new  de-inking  pulp  plants  at  our  two  largest 
newsprint  mills  to  efficiently  produce  recycled  content  newsprint. 

When  both  mills  are  in  full  operation,  we’ll  produce  900,000  tonnes 
of  recycled  newsprint  a  year  at  a  recovered  content  level  which 
meets  or  exceeds  existing  government  regulations.  To  ensure  a 

See  for  yourself.  To  receive  a  brochure  detailing  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program^,  call  your  local  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  office: 

•Source.  C.P.P.A.  Aug. '91 


Steady  supply  of  old  newspapers  and  magazines,  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  our  affiliated  corporate  operations  to  provide  us  with  a 
significant  and  guaranteed  source  of  high  quality  waste  paper.  We 
can  offer  you  a  long-term,  assured,  contract  supply. 

335,000  tonnes  Recovered. 

At  Aese  volumes,  you  will  be  a  partner  with  us  in  the  removal  of 
335,000  tonnes  of  paper  from  the  waste  stream  annually. 


Get  The  Facts! 

We  believe  that  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  available.  At  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  we  don’t  believe 
in  exaggerated  claims,  playing  with  statistics,  or  making  false  promises. 
We  encourage  you  to  get  the  facts.  We’ll  give  them  to  you  straight. 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


Seattle  1  ■800-776-0779  Chicago  1-800-326-6689  Atlanta  404-255-0705  White  Plains  1-800-669-2737  Montreal  514-878-4856 
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Ottaway  MIS  creates  ‘living  system’ 

Centralized,  growing  applications  on  state-of-the-art 
hardware  standard  mark  group’s  approach 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

By  the  mid-1980s  PCs  had  estab¬ 
lished  themselves.  Their  penetration 
of  the  newspaper  market  seemed 
close  at  hand.  Gone  would  be  iso¬ 
lated,  air  conditioned  computer 
rooms.  Distributed  processing  and 
databases  were  on  the  way,  as  intelli¬ 
gent  microcomputers  replaced  dumb 
terminals. 

That  vision  generally  outlines  sys¬ 
tems  many  publications  eventually 
adopted.  Others,  by  the  ’90s,  would 
exploit  newer,  more  powerful  micro¬ 
computers  as  workstations  and 
fileservers;  in  other  cases  they  joined 
micros  to  minicomputers  as  vendors’ 
publishing  systems  evolved  to  accom¬ 
modate  new  desktop  machines. 

At  about  the  same  time,  busi¬ 
nesses,  too,  were  similarly  recon¬ 
figuring  —  decentralizing  struc¬ 
ture  and  control  to  permit  varying 
degrees  of  autonomy  among  local  or 
individual  units.  Maybe  not  exactly 
“do  your  own  thing’’  20  years  later, 
but  things  had  changed  and  a  genera¬ 
tion  had  grown  up  and  moved  into 
management. 

So  why,  by  1985,  was  Ottaway 
Newspapers  moving  to  standardize 
business  systems  at  group  papers 
from  coast  to  coast  and  centralize 
their  operations  in  a  minicomputer 
center  tucked  amid  the  farmlands  of 
New  York’s  Orange  County? 

A  closer  look  suggests  that,  far 
from  watching  the  parade  pass,  Otta- 
way’s  MIS  operation  began  its  march 
years  before  others.  It  now  moves 
with  the  speed  of  the  very  latest  hard¬ 
ware,  with  software  that  improves 
from  one  day  to  the  next. 

For  one  thing,  it  sought  better  con¬ 
trol  of  the  system  to  deliver  better, 
more  dependable  service  to  both  local 
and  corporate  users. 

Wherever  local  managers  move 
they  find  familiar  systems;  wherever 
MIS  looks,  it  is  supporting  and  ser¬ 
vicing  essentially  the  same  local  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  the  process,  it  did  not  ignore 
changes  in  computer  architecture; 
among  other  things,  it  has  warmly 
embraced  the  latest  in  PCs. 

(Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  fact  that 
Ottaway’s  parent  corporation,  Dow 


Jones  &  Co.,  has  never  been  shy 
about  technology,  nor  has  it  been 
reluctant  to  develop  on  its  own  when 
it  felt  suitable  systems  were  unavail¬ 
able  elsewhere.) 

Ottaway  MIS  director  Jim  Four¬ 
nier  volunteered  that  his  operation 
seemed  to  move  against  the  trend,  but 
confidently  offered  a  you-can’t- 
argue-with-success  defense;  manage¬ 
ment  is  happy  —  the  system  works 
and  is  a  bottom-line  winner. 

“1  don’t  think  there’s  another 
group  in  the  country  doing  what  we’re 
doing  with  this  much  success,”  said 
Fournier,  who  joined  Ottaway  20 
years  ago.  After  early  work  with 
Photon  he  became  systems  manager 
at  the  group’s  Middletown,  N.Y., 
Times  Herald-Record. 

Rather  than  remove  local  decision 
making,  centralizing  enables  a  news¬ 
paper  to  concentrate  on  its  business 
rather  than  on  its  business  system  by 
removing  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  system  selection,  installation  and 
maintenance  in  return  for  better  sys¬ 
tem  control  and  performance. 

However,  in  order  to  centralize, 
software  and  hardware  groupwide 
had  to  be  standardized.  Software  for 
the  most  part  is  Ottaway-modified 
code  from  Creative  Data  Systems; 
hardware  is  IBM  equipment  —  the 
AS/400  in  Campbell  Hall  and  IBM 
PS/2  personal  computers  there  and 
soon  at  individual  newspapers. 

Getting  started 

There  are  many  fine  business  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  market  for  individual  and 
group  operations,  usually  offering 
several  software  packages  written  to 
run  on  one  or  two  hardware  platforms. 

Fournier  imagined  a  different 
approach  that  involved  a  cooperative 
relationship  with  vendors  of  both 
software  and  hardware  and,  not  inci¬ 
dentally,  a  cooperative  approach  to 
processing  between  the  desktop  and 
the  computer  room. 

Recognizing  the  potential  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  system  from  a  relatively  small 
firm  later  acquired  by  a  newspaper 
publishing  company,  and  looking  to 
run  on  the  latest  equipment  from  the 
world’s  largest  computer  maker, 
Fournier  set  about  moving  to  a  stan¬ 
dardized  and  centralized  operation 


that  would  replace  software  written 
for  each  group  paper’s  old  NCR  mini¬ 
computers. 

Before  he  could  buy  what  he 
needed,  he  had  to  sell  it  to  his  su¬ 
periors.  He  credited  the  speed  with 
which  the  project  has  moved  to  “the 
commitment  and  support  of  top  man¬ 
agement,”  without  which,  he  added, 
no  similar  venture  can  succeed. 

Another  important  contribution  to 
the  success,  he  added,  was  that  “the 
people  who  started  with  us  stayed 
with  us.”  His  staff  of  12  originally 
consisted  only  of  data  processing 
manager  Patrick  Carr  (hired  in  1983) 
and  one  programmer,  who  is  still  at 
work.  There  are  now  eight  program¬ 
mers  and  two  system  operators. 

Interviewed  with  Fournier  at  Otta¬ 
way  MIS  in  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y., 
Carr  related  that  after  a  brief  stint 
with  AT&T,  he  joined  a  software 
house  writing  code  for  the  group’s  old 
NCR  machines.  “I  changed  jobs  and 
went  to  work  for  the  same  project,” 
he  remarked. 

“We’ve  grown  from  there  very 
quickly,”  said  Fournier,  “.  .  .  con¬ 
sidering  the  complexity  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  we’ve  been  installing.  Now  the 
end  is  in  sight.” 

The  reference  was  not  only  to  tech¬ 
nical  development  but  to  the  project’s 
objective:  “The  real  goal  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  corporate  accounting,” 
Fournier  said. 

Hardware  and  software 

Cooperation  is  evident  in  Otta¬ 
way’s  relationship  with  IBM,  for 
whom  it  was  an  OS/400  operating  sys¬ 
tem  beta  site.  It  also  has  looked  at 
other  new  products,  such  as  its 
“Bronco”  printer,  and  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  IBM’s  communications 
group  for  product  assessments  and 
suggestions. 

Beyond  serving  as  a  product 
testbed,  Ottaway  MIS  gave  IBM  a 
quarter  of  its  second-floor  computer 
room  for  use  as  a  depot,  complete 
with  office  and  lockers.  Altogether, 
the  arrangement  means  Ottaway  gets 
first  crack  at  new  releases  and  imme¬ 
diate  support  that  might  otherwise 
require,  at  best,  a  90-minute  drive 
from  the  next-nearest  depot  in  Para- 
mus,  N.J. 
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“There’s  nothing  that  can  put  us 
down  that’s  not  sitting  upstairs,”  said 
Fournier. 

It  is  not  just  parts  sitting  up  there. 
Fournier  said  that  if  a  troublesome 
trend  is  observed  or  difficulty 
encountered,  having  an  IBM  staffer  in 
the  office  can  mean  spotting  a  prob¬ 
lem  before  it  happens. 

Moreover,  IBM  headquarters  are 
only  40  minutes  away,  which  “played 
a  big  part”  in  making  a  platform  deci¬ 
sion.  Data  processing  was  started  on 
IBM  model  38s.  According  to  Four¬ 
nier  and  Carr,  once  they  saw  that  the 
system  worked,  the  MIS  headquar¬ 
ters  was  built. 

In  units  arranged  in  two  rows  at  a 
right-angle  and  running  a  Token  Ring 
network,  two  big  AS/400  B70s,  each 
with  160MB  memory  and  30GB  stor¬ 
age,  are  now  housed  in  the  computer 
center.  The  day  the  B70  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Ottaway  ordered  it,  getting 
what  was  probably  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  and  largest  such  machine. 

The  current  computers  were  said  to 
average  about  30,000  transactions  per 
hour  and  could  be  relied  on  to  print 
about  20,000  pages  of  reports  an  hour. 

“It’s  been  an  excellent  relation¬ 
ship,”  Fournier  commented.  IBM 
flew  him  and  Carr  to  its  Minnesota 
development  center  and  assured  them 
their  plans  for  a  one-machine  opera¬ 
tion  could  be  accomplished.  So  far, 
said,  Carr,  “they  have  not  let  us 
down.” 

The  next  step  is  upgrading  a  B70  to 
a  new  D80  configuration.  Slated  for 
January,  the  changeover  will  consoli¬ 
date  processing  into  one  unit  with 
384MB  of  memory  and  60GB  disc 
storage.  That  leaves  not  only  more 
floor  space  but  a  spare  B70  for  devel¬ 
opment  work,  which  has  had  to  com¬ 
pete  with  newspaper  users  for  com¬ 
puter  time. 

Cooperation  also  meant  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  purchase  rights  to  Creative 
Data  Systems’  source  code  for  use  at 
up  to  25  newspapers,  then  modifying 
it  “extensively”  to  customize  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  software  for 
Cutaway’s  needs.  Along  the  way  MIS 
kept  in  touch  with  Integrated  News¬ 
paper  Systems  International,  which 
acquired  CDS  a  few  years  ago. 

Carr  said  he  has  been  impressed 
with  the  “cooperative  processing” 
employed  by  INSI  systems,  in  which 
IBM  PS/2  desktop  computers  are 
linked  to  IBM  AS/400  midrange  com¬ 
puters. 

The  modified  CDS  software  “is 
changed  on  a  daily  basis,”  said  Carr, 
creating  what  Fournier  described  as 
“a  living  system.”  Added  Carr:  “we 
just  keep  adding  applications,  adding 
functionality,  giving  the  users  more.” 


The  system  has  already  cut  half  the 
time  spent  on  some  jobs  at  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  paper,  he  said.  At  another, 
end-of-day  reporting  was  cut  from 
two  hours  to  nine  minutes. 

For  the  advertising  system,  Carr 
said  “a  complete  rewrite”  had  just 
been  finished,  “right  down  to  the  file 
structure”  in  order  to  capture  original 
keystrokes  from  ad  insertions  and 
pass  “to  production  whatever  they 
need.” 

Beyond  handling  circulation  and 
display  advertising,  Carr  said  Otta¬ 
way  is  looking  into  handling  classified 
billing  and  has  talked  to  INSl,  which 
has  such  a  system  for  the  AS/400. 

Tracking  single-copy  sales  is  auto¬ 
mated  by  algorithms  that  Carr  first 
came  up  with  for  Middletown.  Years 
later,  incorporating  input  from  users, 
it  was  converted  for  group  use  on  the 
system  out  of  MIS.  With  the  home¬ 
grown  product,  MIS  can  look  at  data 
on  any  paper  anywhere,  down  to  indi¬ 
vidual  newsracks. 

Conversion  of  one  paper  to  the  new 
system  lasts  between  three  months 
and  a  year  because  each  site  must 
conform  to  precise  addressing/deliv¬ 
ery  specifications.  This  subscriber 
demographic  database  “drives  the 
rest  of  the  system,”  said  Carr,  all  the 


way  to  truck  loading  and  individual 
paper  carriers. 

The  system  contains  the  deliver¬ 
able  address  ranges  for  all  23  papers, 
holding  more  than  three  million 
addresses  at  last  count.  Users  are 
assigned  unique  passwords  and  pro¬ 
files  for  accessing  the  system,  where 
the  main  menu  points  them  to  a“li- 
brary.”  Set  up  as  a  “telephone  ser¬ 
vice  center,”  local  papers  can  use  the 
system  to  intelligently  field  calls  from 
subscribers. 

The  CDS  software  was  selected  be¬ 
cause  it  is  control-file  driven,  said 
Carr,  reading  control  files  for  each 
newspaper  “based  on  the  way  they  do 
business  —  so  it  minimizes  the  cus¬ 
tomization  we  must  do.”  Unending 
enhancement  of  the  “living  system,” 
therefore,  requires  only  that  software 
be  written  for  Ottaway,  not  for  each 
paper. 

Local  needs  and  ideas,  said  Four¬ 
nier,  often  prove  useful  to  others. 
When  they  are  adopted,  they  are  put 
into  common  code  available  to  all 
properties.  “If  it  is  a  request  from 
Medford  [Ore.],  said  Carr,  “1  want  to 
see  how  other  Ottaway  papers  can 
use  it.” 

(See  OTTAWAY  on  page  34) 
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Ottaway 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


While  some  custom  code  is  written 
from  time  to  time,  added  Fournier,  it 
is  the  exception.  In  any  event,  all 
screens  present  a  common  display. 
The  standard  approach  is  invoked  for 
all  business  applications. 

Common  software  and  hardware 
afford  two  more  benefits.  It  allows 
groupwide  use  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  talent  in  the  event  of  relocation 
and  offers  managers  the  chance  to 
converse  via  electronic-mail,  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  and  experiences. 

“Before,  we  couldn’t  talk  about 
our  systems  because  everyone  had 
something  different,”  said  Carr. 

ZIP-plus-four  updates  are  read  in 
every  three  to  four  months,  taking 
into  account  walk  sequences.  “Noth¬ 
ing  gets  into  the  system  unless  it  con¬ 
forms  to  what  the  Post  Office  says  is 
an  accurate  address,”  said  Carr. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  “sys¬ 
tem  is  ideally  suited  to  TMC,”  noting 
CDS  already  had  good  TMC  capabil¬ 
ity.  With  subsequent  modifications, 
at  least  half  of  the  group’s  papers 
developed  total  market  coverage  prod¬ 
ucts  using  the  system,  which  runs  the 
big  label-printing  jobs  overnight. 

In  the  field,  papers  are  already 
doing  their  own  display  ad  billing  on 
terminals,  work  that  the  two  manag¬ 
ers  maintain  can  be  fed  into  MIS  and 
passed  back  down  to  PCs.  While  it 
would  be  feasible  for  smaller  papers 
to  utilize  MIS  that  way,  bigger  papers 
could  use  their  own  systems,  they 
said.  Fournier  and  Carr  stressed  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  only  under 
consideration  for  now  and  not  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  has  been  decided  upon. 

“Our  corporate  controller  would 
like  to  add  fixed  assets  and  newsprint 
inventory”  to  the  system,  said  Four¬ 
nier.  The  managers  said  that  expan¬ 
sion  will  be  made  by  purchasing  appli¬ 
cations  or  writing  their  own. 

Programmers  at  MIS  use  PS/2s  on 
their  own  Token  Ring  network 
downstairs;  a  keystroke  switches 
them  into  one  or  the  other  B70  up¬ 
stairs.  They  can  also  dial  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  rcs  at  home. 

All  local  systems  and  all  1,100- 
plus  local  users  are  supported  from 
one  small  office  in  the  computer  room 
occupied  by  two  terminals  for  each 
B70  and,  at  different  times,  by  two 
full-time  system  operators.  It  was 
reported  that  one  operator  can  over¬ 
see  the  entire  AS/400-based  opera¬ 
tion,  whereas  with  a  mainframe  many 
more  would  be  needed. 

With  the  change  to  a  D80,  two 


Jim  Fournier 


Patrick  Carr 

PS/2s  will  replace  the  four  terminals, 
able  to  switch  back  and  forth  within 
the  system.  An  old  terminal  will 
remain  for  backup  only. 

Reporting  into  Ottaway  MIS  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  21  dailies  and  two  weeklies, 
representing  350-plus  terminals  and 
support  for  55  remote  printers.  So  far 
there  are  about  60  PCs  hooked  into 
the  system  as  intelligent  terminals. 

“PCs  are  real  important  to  us,” 
said  Carr.  “We  see  it  as  a  natural  fit, 
hooking  up  to  the  AS/400  or  business 
production  systems.  According  to 
Fournier,  the  plan  is  to  have  terminals 
anywhere  able  to  access  a  local  host 
computer  or  the  central  AS/400  at 
MIS. 

“They’re  interactive  with  us,”  said 
Carr,  noting  that  for  local  papers 
“there’s  definitely  a  comfort  factor” 
in  being  able  to  call  into  MIS,  which 
can  look  directly  into  their  systems 
and  run  remote  diagnostics.  Local 
system  problems  can  often  be  made 
MIS’s  headache. 

Fournier  conceded  there  was  ini¬ 
tially  some  degree  of  mixed  feeling 


about  the  move  to  centralize  at  MIS, 
with  personnel  at  a  few  locations 
feeling  that  headquarters  was  “in¬ 
fringing.  But,”  he  added,  “I  don’t 
think  anyone  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
decentralized  world.”  Said  Carr: 
“Now,  we  can’t  react  quick  enough” 
to  users’  requests  to  exploit  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  capabilities. 

Nevertheless,  local  technical  staffs 
have  been  reduced  or  eliminated, 
often  with  personnel  assuming  other 
roles.  In  some  cases,  controllers  who 
also  functioned  as  data  processing 
managers  have  been  able  to  return  full 
time  to  the  jobs  they  were  hired  to 
perform. 

Both  managers  emphasized  that  a 
major  selling  point  recognized  by 
management  was  that  people  will  gen¬ 
erally  take  advantage  of  what  a  sys¬ 
tem  offers  —  capabilities  and  speed 
are  never  sufficient.  Thus  the  natural 
progression  to  the  D80. 

They  pointed  out  that  a  powerful 
centralized  system  has  eliminated 
competition  for  processor  time 
among  individual  papers’  depart¬ 
ments  and  among  the  papers  them¬ 
selves,  handling  several  papers  with¬ 
out  adversely  impacting  any.  Sepa¬ 
rate  departments’  jobs  are  processed 
separately:  a  paper’s  circulation 
department  will  not  slow  down  its  ad 
department  when  both  are  accessing 
the  system. 

The  system  derives  speed  from 
hardware  and  functionality  from  its 
software.  To  make  that  available, 
redundant  T1  lines  pull  together  the 
entire  operation.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  Ottaway  MIS  (which  has  no 
telecommunications  staff  of  its  own) 
brought  in  MCI  to  supply  19.2kb/s 
data  transfer.  It  installed  full  point-to- 
point  communications  in  60  days 
“without  a  hitch,”  said  Carr,  citing 
good  response  and  support  from  MCI. 

Ready  for  anything 

System  operators  are  also  responsi¬ 
ble  for  data  backups,  run  daily  on  an 
IBM  3490  on  cartridges  rather  than 
reel-to-reel  tape. 

In  addition  to  immediate  support 
afforded  by  a  centralized  system 
sharing  space  with  a  supplier’s  depot, 
back-up  provisions  also  extend  to 
communications  and  power.  In  the 
event  one  or  both  T1  lines  go  down, 
phone  lines  on  a  switched  network  are 
available  for  transmissions  via 
modems. 

The  AS/400  will  not  tolerate  a 
power  failure,  said  Fournier.  So  Otta¬ 
way  contracted  with  KW  Controls  for 
an  uninterrupted  power  supply  with  a 
diesel  generator  backup.  On  Saturday 
nights  the  generator  is  cycled  through 
a  half-hour  power-supply  test. 

What  if  the  entire  operation  goes 
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down  or  must  be  evacuated?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Fournier  and  Carr,  Dow  Jones 
is  strict  about  disaster  planning,  and 
as  long  as  Ottaway  prints  newspa¬ 
pers,  MIS  will  know  about  it. 

A  courier  transports  daily  data 
backups  to  the  Iron  Mountain  com¬ 
pany’s  underground  storage  in  Ellen- 
ville,  N.Y.,  a  facility  the  managers 
said  was  reported  to  be  secure  even 
against  nuclear  attack.  That  may  mat¬ 
ter  little  to  readers  of  nearby  Oneon- 
ta’s  Daily  Star,  or  Middletown’s 
Times  Herald-Record,  but  day-old 
data  on  newspapers  from  Cape  Cod  to 
the  Cascade  Mountains  will  be  on  line 
in  the  event  of  catastrophe. 

If  called  for,  the  stored  tapes  would 
go  to  an  IBM  center  for  disaster  relief 
in  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J.,  where  the 
information  can  be  brought  up  on  a 
system  that  replicates  that  in  Camp¬ 
bell  Hall.  A  recent  live  drill  to  test  the 
arrangement  reportedly  had  every¬ 
thing  up  and  running  within  30  hours. 

More  to  come 

In  the  broadest  view,  Carr  said  that 
only  thorough  MIS  involvement  will 
the  group  be  able  to  productively  and 
efficiently  integrate  everything  from 
front-office  business  systems  to  mail- 
rooms’  stackers. 

He  noted  that  production  system 
vendors  have  now  begun  opening  up 
the  kind  of  information  that  can  make 
that  possible.  “There’s  been  a  big 
mind-shift  on  the  part  of  vendors,”  he 
commented. 

Though  chartered  to  serve  the  busi¬ 
ness  side,  Ottaway  MIS  also  sees  a 
role  for  itself  in  editorial  and  prepress 
production  operations.  Fournier  said 
that  he  would  like  to  apply  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  expertise  and  experience  to 
system  selection  when  Ottaway  pa¬ 
pers  acquire  new  equipment. 

Apart  from  standardizing  a  group¬ 
wide  approach  to  implementing,  then 
centrally  supporting,  such  system 
changes,  the  MIS  director  said  his 
department  would  maintain  no  ongo¬ 
ing  centralized  control  comparable 
to  that  it  exercises  on  the  business 
side.  But  it  would  be  able  to  look  into 
a  local  IBM  RS/6000,  for  example,  to 
help  support  or  diagnose  a  system. 

For  one  thing,  neither  corporate 
nor  MIS  has  need  of  local,  day-to-day 
copy  or  page  production  data,  and 
papers’  databases  change  daily  and 
their  deadlines  demand  local  produc¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  feeding  clas¬ 
sified  billing  data  through  MIS  may 
prove  useful,  according  to  Fournier 
and  Carr. 

To  overcome  system  obsolescence, 
Fournier  returned  to  the  notion  of 
living  systems.  He  said  the  reason 
front-end  systems  are  replaced  after 
less  than  10  years’  use  is  that  they 


become  obsolete  through  neglect. 
What  he  seeks,  he  continued,  is  pro¬ 
duction  system  growth  and  evolution 
comparable  to  that  achieved  with 
Ottaway’s  current  business  systems. 

“While  vendors  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  we’re  still  here,”  said  Four¬ 
nier.  Explaining  that  the  object  is  to 
acquire  systems  that  will  not  just  sur¬ 
vive  but  grow,  he  said  he  wanted  to 
end  a  cycle  in  which  no  sooner  do  five 
papers  select  and  install  systems  than 
another  five  need  them,  then  five 
more  go  shopping.  Like  that  for  busi¬ 
ness,  the  solution  he  sees  is  “not  let¬ 
ting  the  system  die.” 

Fournier  said  MIS  “can  add  a  lot” 
in  terms  of  hardware  and  networking 
choices,  design  and  support.  When  a 
paper  needs  a  new  system,  said  Carr, 
MIS  will  “get  the  first  phone  call.” 
He  said  MIS  can  accomplish  the  job 
without  a  huge  staff. 

Both  MIS  managers  said  they  are 
looking  to  standardize  editorial- 
production  —  at  least  the  hardware, 
with  a  preference  for  IBM  machines. 
Carr  noted  it  would  make  everybody’s 
job  easier  to  be  able  to  say,  “What¬ 
ever  you  buy,  it’s  got  to  be  a  PS/2.” 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp. 
and  Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc.,  men¬ 
tioned  as  possible  candidates  for  text 
systems,  in  fact  already  have  orders 
from  Ottaway.  Cybergraphic  has  an 
order  from  the  Mail  Tribune,  Med¬ 
ford,  Ore.;  DISC  systems  are  going 
into  the  Pocono  Record,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  The  Free  Press,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  and  Oneonta’s  Daily  Star. 

DISC  supplies  386/486-based  sys¬ 
tems;  Cybergraphic’s  systems  run  on 
several  different  workstation  and 
server  platforms,  but  standardizing 
Ottaway  text-production  systems  will 
not  happen  overnight. 

Medford  is  one  of  three  papers  now 
using  CSI  systems,  development  for 
which  has  virtually  ceased.  In  all, 
Fournier  and  Carr  reported  that  al¬ 
ready  four  or  five  papers  want  to  get 
new  editorial,  classified  and  dummy¬ 
ing  systems  in  the  next  18  months. 

Ultimately  what  Ottaway  MIS 
hopes  to  create  is  nothing  less  than 
what  it  has  been  building  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  —  what  Carr  described  as 
“a  full-blown  production  system, 
soup  to  nuts.” 

Correction 

In  the  Nov.  2  Publishing  Comput¬ 
ers  Issue,  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
ported  the  fax  phone  number  in¬ 
stead  of  the  business  office  phone 
number  for  the  Transactional  Re¬ 
cords  Access  Clearinghouse  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y. 

The  correct  business  office  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  (315)  443-3563. 


AP  on  line 
in  France 

The  Associated  Press  and  Le  Nou- 
vel  Observateur  press  group’s  Ca- 
nal4  have  launched  AP  Online  over 
the  French  Minitel  network.  The  gen¬ 
eral-interest  videotex  service  pro¬ 
vides  news  in  English  and  French. 

Culled  from  AP  bureaus  in  Paris 
and  the  U.S.  and  delivered  “as  it  hap¬ 
pens,”  the  service  is  updated  daily 
throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
AP.  The  English-language  portion 
offers  250-300  different  stories  each 
day,  including  U.S.  and  international 
political,  business  and  sports  news. 
Up  to  100  daily  stories  (approxi¬ 
mately  150  on  weekends)  in  French 
stress  news  from  French-speaking 
communities,  highlighting  business 
news,  sports  events,  arts,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  food. 

The  AP  service  is  available  through 
Le  Nouvel  Observateur’s  French  vid¬ 
eotex  services,  accessible  via  Minitel 
computer  terminal  for  about  FF2.19 
(350)  per  minute. 

Perkins  joins 
Baseview 

Baseview  Products  Inc.  announced 
that  Jerry  Perkins  has  joined  the  firm 
as  a  software  salesman. 

The  company  said  the  addition  of 
Perkins  is  part  of  a  general  expansion 
at  the  two-year-old  Dexter,  Mich.- 
based  supplier  of  a  full  range  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  software  for  the 
Macintosh. 

Perkins’  career  began  in  the  1960s 
at  Linotype.  He  moved  to  Compu- 
graphic  in  the  1970s  and  in  the  past 
decade  sold  software  for  CText  Inc. 
and  Mycro-Tek.  At  Baseview,  Per¬ 
kins  joins  sales  director  Al  Geist,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  eastern  U.S. 
while  Perkins  handles  the  western 
U.S. 
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Advertising  Data 

LNA  NEWSPAPER 

Data  on  the  following  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  LNA  NEWSPAPER,  reported  in 
SAU  INCHES. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  standardized 
records  for  their  subscribing  newspapers, 
LNA  NEWSPAPER  utilizes  a  system  of  clas¬ 
sification  whereby  all  display  advertising 
naturally  falls  into  one  of  four  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  “Retail,”  “General,"  “Automotive,”  or 
“Financial”. 

LNA  NEWSPAPER  defines  “National” 
advertising  as  a  combination  of  the  “General” 
and  “Automotive”  classifications.  For  those 
newspapers  subscribing  to  LNA  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  service  levels  that  do  not  include  “Retail” 
or  “Financial”  classifications,  data  shown  is 
for  “National”  (“General”  and  “Automotive”.) 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ALLiNTOWN,  PA. 

Coll-m 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finoncial.. 

Clossified. 

54,244 

11,220 

3.744 

1,414 

60,483 

39,785 

59,890 

12,181 

4.115 

1,884 

75,102 

26,934 

666 

Total . 

131,105 

39,785 

153,172 

27,600 

Coll-S 

ROP  Loco! . 

26,885 

4,330 

35,165 

774 

Preprint  Local . 

21,514 

63,886 

27,575 

64,176 

ROP  Nationol . . 

5,836 

47 

6,633 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,258 

12,012 

Finoncial . 

1,532 

X 

1,751 

Classified. 

26,131 

36,118 

Total . 

92,156 

68,293 

119,254 

64,950 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  223,261 

108,078 

272,426 

92,550 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  2,013,631 

790,613 

2,351,351 

639,212 

ASBURY  PARK,  NJ. 

Press*€ 

ROP  Locol . 

49,034 

6,562 

60,221 

20,870 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,133 

2,168 

3,365 

1,727 

ROP  Notional . 

4,700 

424 

6,766 

555 

Preprint  Notional . 

13 

26 

Financiol. 

2,815 

638 

3,316 

1,324 

Clossified 

67,814 

122 

87,934 

Total . 

127,496 

9,927 

161,602 

24,502 

Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

26,698 

102,153 

36,916 

Preprint  Local . 

20,319 

6,262 

18,769 

7,223 

ROP  Notional . 

5,637 

19,977 

1,110 

Preprint  Nationol ........ 

2,795 

2,521 

Financial 

3,432 

3,115 

Classified . 

35,257 

44,195 

Totol . 

94,138 

6,262 

190,730 

44,249 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  221,634 

16,189 

352,332 

60,775 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  1,792,119 

78,401 

2,886,310 

525,879 

Note;  Preprint  odvertising  dota  supplied  by  publisher 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Sun-m 

ROP  Local . 

47.757 

4,691 

47,889 

4,888 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,136 

22,233 

8,685 

17,621 

ROP  Notionol . 

11,310 

3,244 

14,591 

2,975 

Preprint  National . 

774 

Financiol . 

1,758 

98 

2,997 

218 

Clossified . 

41.457 

667 

47,550 

4,871 

Total . 

..  107,418 

31,707 

121,712 

30,573 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Sun^ 


ROP  Local . 

44,155 

4,693 

42,481 

4.908 

Preprint  Local . 

5,136 

22,405 

8,685 

17,621 

ROP  Notional . 

8,353 

3,244 

9,733 

5,959 

Preprint  National . 

774 

Financial . . 

1,731 

98 

2,986 

218 

Classified . 

29,643 

667 

32,281 

4,872 

Totol 

89,018 

31,881 

96,166 

30,578 

Sun-S 

ROP  Local 

36,750 

16,744 

41,179 

18,692 

Preprint  Locol . 

26,036 

49,980 

41,728 

29,868 

ROP  Notionol . 

11,575 

4,209 

13,977 

6,169 

Preprint  Nationol . 

13,532 

1,204 

13,268 

2,693 

Financ'd . 

1,868 

222 

2,196 

771 

Classified . 

53,771 

2,331 

71,660 

5,245 

Totol . 

143,532 

74,690 

184,008 

63,438 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

339,968 

138,278 

401,886 

124,589 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

3,040,945 

1,100,104  : 

3,563,002 

992,46? 

BCROEN  COUNTY,  NJ. 

Record*e 

ROP  Local . 

60,769 

3,630 

69,228 

4,919 

Preprint  Lxal . 

660 

3,045 

399 

10.471 

ROP  National . 

7,632 

162 

7,414 

42 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,416 

Finoncial.,, 

2,507 

133 

3,677 

578 

Clossified . 

48,332 

52,156 

Total . 

119,900 

6,970 

132,874 

17,426 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

39,349 

6,751 

44,025 

13,802 

Preprint  Local . 

16,288 

85,106 

25,975 

64,952 

ROP  Notional . 

7,591 

71 

8,458 

141 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,298 

736 

13,509 

937 

Finonciol . 

3,371 

254 

2,505 

528 

Clossified. 

40,822 

47,319 

Total . 

119,719 

92,918 

141,791 

80,360 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

239,619 

99,888 

274,665 

97,786 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  1,950,436 

748,226 

2,345,520 

693,902 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Globe-m 

ROP  Local . 

50,893 

51,966 

502 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,476 

4,728 

ROP  Notional . 

12,959 

12,066 

Finoncioi. 

1,890 

2,374 

112 

Classified 

69,663 

80,686 

Total . 

135,405 

5,476 

147,092 

5,342 

Gk)be-S 

ROP  Locol . 

31,193 

12,376 

38,732 

10,750 

Preprint  Locol . 

26,194 

28,522 

28,006 

34,472 

ROP  Notional . 

16.242 

1,483 

18,730 

1,438 

Preprint  Nationol . 

13,646 

13,506 

91 

Finonciol . 

1,437 

1,367 

1,663 

1.189 

Clossified . 

87,649 

435 

110,616 

249 

Total . 

176,361 

44,183 

211,253 

48,189 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  311,766 

49,659 

358,345 

53,531 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

..  2  537,056 

399,330 

3,018,923 

412,992 

Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,270 

27,736 

ROP  National . . 

5,658 

4,947 

Ffnonciol 

1,359 

1,312 

ClossifM 

63,732 

68,870 

Total . 

97,019 

102,865 

Herald-S 

ROP  Locol . 

5,329 

6,067 

Preprint  Local . 

1,100 

32,562 

989 

43,165 

ROP  Notfonol . 

5,683 

8,248 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,110 

254 

8,465 

Finoncial 

131 

701 

Clossified 

17.170 

22,320 

Totol . 

29,413 

39,672 

38,599 

51,630 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

126,432 

39,672 

141,464 

51,630 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  1,098,478 

350,053 

1,255,742 

358,921 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m 

ROP  Locol . 

41,608 

46,915 

6,030 

Preprint  Lxol . 

16,996 

2,679 

16.295 

7,131 

ROP  Notional . 

4,650 

6,352 

Preprint  Notional . 

86 

1,381 

103 

Financial . 

1,763 

3,166 

32 

ClossifM  .  . 

75,724 

9,862 

85,815 

Total .  140,741  12,627  159,924  13,296 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Post.* 


ROP  Locol .  26,953  29,184 


Preprint  Local . 

25,106 

5,892 

19.280 

18,007 

ROP  Nationol 

1,993 

3.455 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,381 

Finonciol . 

424 

1,494 

ClossifM . 

X,161 

33,277 

Total 

84,637 

5,892 

88,071 

18,007 

Enquirer-S 

ROP  Local . 

32,388 

39,656 

Preprint  Locol . 

46,530 

5,764 

53,044 

7,147 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,340 

8,110 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,388 

12,668 

Financial.. 

1,429 

1,374 

Clossified. 

40,177 

51,148 

Total . 

141,252 

5,764 

166,000 

7,147 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

366,630 

24,283 

413,995 

38,450 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

3,190,218 

214,473 

3,548,256 

220,197 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Morning  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

85,256 

9,789 

91,640 

7,643 

Preprint  Locol . 

31,112 

18,275 

24,704 

15,289 

ROP  Nationol . 

9,479 

1,117 

11,300 

849 

Preprint  Nationol . 

2,936 

126 

4,582 

Finonciol.. 

2,729 

181 

3,158 

374 

Clossified. 

174,084 

8,143 

182,902 

2,027 

Total . 

302,660 

40,^1 

313,830 

30,764 

News-S 

ROP  Locol . 

50,504 

1,436 

51,438 

1,164 

Preprint  Local . 

44,843 

19,998 

42,117 

7,199 

ROP  Notional . 

10,850 

882 

13,052 

2,361 

Preprint  Nationol . 

12,986 

272 

13,069 

Finoncial. 

3,237 

3,165 

127 

Clossified 

100,805 

501 

105,692 

1,845 

Total . 

223,225 

23,089 

228,533 

12,696 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

525,885 

63,5M 

542,363 

43,460 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

.  4,538,634 

476,784 

4,717,707 

382,916 

Times  Herold-a/d 

ROP  L«al . 

50,466 

4,743 

53,620 

4,335 

Preprint  Lxal . 

16,556 

4.376 

15,897 

1,953 

ROP  Notional . 

3,035 

1,246 

4,706 

284 

Preprint  Notional . 

48 

Financiol 

645 

259 

916 

84 

Classified 

93,944 

6,523 

136,414 

7,623 

Totol . 

164,646 

17,195 

211,553 

14,279 

Times  Herold-S 

ROP  Lxd . 

33,726 

33.949 

Preprint  Lxol . 

40,035 

7,607 

40,875 

6,040 

ROP  Nationol . 

7,579 

9,403 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,600 

8,641 

Finoxiol 

1,503 

1,795 

Clossifiod. 

X,444 

35,290 

Totol . 

121,887 

7,607 

129,953 

6,040 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

286,533 

24,802 

341,506 

20,319 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

..  2,532,642 

201,005 

2,935,760 

207,81 1 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Time-o/d 

ROP  Lxol . 

18,512 

18,317 

Preprint  Lxal . 

10,158 

7,358 

19,954 

10,162 

ROP  Notfonal . 

3,781 

4,102 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,032 

Finoxiol . 

2,213 

1,412 

82 

Clossified . 

27,483 

30,754 

Total . 

63,179 

7,358 

74,539 

10,244 

Time-S 

ROP  Local 

6,173 

9,120 

Preprint  Lxal . 

17,696 

23,916 

37,061 

4,397 

ROP  Notional . 

3,728 

5.443 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,664 

13,995 

Finoxiol . 

1,004 

789 

Clossified 

9,268 

14,206 

Totol. 

48,533 

23,916 

80,6)4 

4,397 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  111,712 

31,274 

155,153 

14,64) 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  1,020,030 

174,547 

1,361,782 

82,847 

36 
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199' 

1990 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

HARTFORD 

,  CONN. 

Couront-m 

ROP  Locol . 

32,447 

18,762 

44,739 

23,750 

Preprint  Locol . 

660 

20,132 

466 

18,931 

ROP  Notional . 

10,024 

6,256 

8,720 

4.737 

Preprint  Notionol . 

861 

Finonciol . 

1,602 

2,402 

2,997 

2,172 

Clossified 

37,214 

62 

53,445 

2,389 

Totol . 

81,947 

47,614 

110,367 

52,840 

Couront-S 

ROP  Local 

16,335 

5,287 

22.381 

4,786 

Preprint  Loco! 

4,180 

157,793 

5,719 

240,631 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,556 

734 

11,348 

729 

Preprint  Notional . 

15,028 

530 

14,614 

527 

Financial . 

1,459 

598 

2.068 

418 

Clossified... 

26,045 

33,852 

Totol . 

72,603 

164,942 

90,182 

247,091 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  154,550 

212,556 

200,549 

299,931 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  1,378,189 

1,641,382 

1,735,384 

2,095.116 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

N«ws<iov.e 

ROP  Locol 

28,177 

41,679 

27,600 

47,597 

Preprint  Local . 

9,364 

610 

58,950 

ROP  Notional . 

9,401 

13,454 

8,617 

13,694 

Preprint  Notionol . 

...... 

464 

126 

Finonciol . 

4,471 

2,038 

5,361 

3,181 

Classified . 

27,273 

59,010 

36,023 

64,364 

Totol 

69,322 

126,009 

78,211 

187,912 

Newsdoy-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,378 

26,561 

19,588 

34,470 

Preprint  Locol . 

12,444 

116,024 

5,870 

66.371 

ROP  Notionol . 

8,907 

2,804 

6,959 

3,327 

Preprint  Notionol... 

13,412 

240 

13,849 

794 

Finonciol . 

369 

757 

390 

1,060 

Clossified . 

7,766 

21,330 

14,408 

19,375 

Totol . 

55,276 

167.716 

61,064 

127,417 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  124,598 

293,725 

139,275 

315,329 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

......  1,092,407 

2,429,564 

1,361,767 

2,447,644 

L.A./IONO  BIACH,  CAIIP. 

Press  Telegrom-m 

ROP  Local 

36,488 

11,432 

43,256 

4,622 

Preprint  Ixol . 

10.34C 

24,167 

5,965 

19,367 

ROP  Notional . 

3,434 

294 

4,909 

5 

Preprint  Notional . . 

548 

2,600 

3,085 

Financal 

1.806 

180 

1,708 

101 

aossrfM. 

62,476 

61,298 

Totol 

115,092 

38,673 

117,136 

27,180 

Press  Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,950 

22 

16,560 

16 

Preprint  Local 

30,360 

6,524 

35.887 

1,135 

ROP  Notionol . 

5.640 

259 

6,829 

2,551 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,126 

11,801 

Finonciol . 

338 

434 

113 

Classified . 

17,869 

17,241 

Totol 

80,283 

6,805 

88,752 

3,815 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  195,375 

45,478 

205,888 

30,995 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  1,674,463 

355,855 

1,772,702 

346,342 

lOS  ANOILIS,  CALIF. 

Doily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,747 

11,158 

62,324 

15,443 

Preprint  Locol 

28,390 

24,185 

22,844 

26,735 

ROP  Notional . 

9,548 

160 

14,258 

598 

Preprint  Notional . . 

1,165 

84 

Finonciol . 

2,552 

493 

2,121 

164 

Clossilicd . 

149,084 

2,290 

181,013 

Totol 

244,321 

39,451 

282  560 

43,024 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,279 

6,936 

18,123 

8,556 

Preprint  Locol 

24,220 

17,893 

24,405 

15,059 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,288 

450 

9,582 

311 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,696 

383 

13,618 

194 

Finonciol.... 

299 

825 

308 

209 

dossiM.. 

65,750 

566 

75,108 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional 

Finonciol . . 

Ckissifted . 

Totol 

Times-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 

Totol 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YFAR  TO  OATI .. 


Stor-Ledger-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional 

Finonciol... 

Clossified.. 

Totol . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


Doily  News-m 

ROP  locol . 

ROP  Notionol 

Finonciol... 

Classified.. 

Total . 

News-5 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Finoncioi.... 

Classified.. 


GRAND  TOTAL  .. 
YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 


Post-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finonciol . . . 

Clossified... 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

Times-m 

ROP  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finonciol . 

Cloisifiid.....„ . 

Total . 


124,532  27,053  141,144 


GRAND  TOTAL .  368,853  66,504  423,704  67,353  c\ 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  3,204,942  523,647  3,646.708  607,659 

Ti 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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Times-S 
ROP  Local . 
Preprint  Local 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 
Finonciol.... 
Clossifiid... . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

1W.483 

63,059 

136,402 

87.526 

11,110 

66,449 

13.984 

61,926 

18,347 

6,628 

22.643 

11,049 

670 

313 

5,285 

3,576 

6,479 

2,964 

94,601 

146,712 

106,804 

190,907 

259,826 

287,094 

286,312 

354,685 

53,989 

20,671 

56,592 

M.025 

21,120 

38,377 

21,343 

31,179 

21,457 

1.635 

20,425 

5,344 

12.814 

344 

13.162 

203 

1,296 

1,859 

1,917 

749 

60,532 

77,105 

81,861 

99,155 

171,208 

139,991 

195,300 

166,655 

431,034 

427,085 

481,612 

521,340 

..  3,713,297 

3,536,279 

4,431,929 

4,185,233 

NIWARK,  NJ. 

65,099 

8,546 

62,762 

8,171 

8,147 

7,592 

7,870 

241 

3,137 

884 

3.966 

1,205 

81,540 

18,306 

96,400 

18,504 

157,923 

35,330 

170,998 

28,121 

50,105 

284 

57,479 

185 

39,352 

70,470 

49,208 

51,127 

12,991 

12,549 

13,302 

36 

14.597 

85 

4.302 

3,212 

69,072 

89,237 

189,124 

70,840 

226.282 

51,397 

347,047 

106,170 

397,280 

79,518 

..  2,980,350 

722,949 

3.514.506 

610,722 

NEW  YOtK,  N.Y. 

27,503 

16,663 

30,768 

39,171 

6,026 

6,223 

8,766 

11,674 

445 

1,263 

1.829 

1,496 

12,783 

16,919 

14,500 

12,223 

46,757 

41,068 

55,863 

64,564 

12,960 

6,677 

15,729 

26,299 

3,300 

49,697 

3,226 

64,642 

7,466 

1,079 

11,035 

3,341 

4.128 

1,892 

12,023 

1,368 

25 

368 

3,321 

4,398 

5,384 

4,220 

31,175 

63,743 

47,422 

100,238 

77.932 

104,811 

103,285 

164,802 

572,895 

486,581 

909,891 

1,334,029 

26,648 

18.830 

12,668 

11,471 

1,365 

525 

4.946 

3,806 

45,627 

34,632 

551,724 

382,359 

54,667 

9,728 

58,279 

9,305 

24.182 

3,112 

27,862 

2,140 

7,252 

4.745 

7,920 

4,282 

29,984 

1.316 

38,457 

2,456 

116,085 

18,901 

132,518 

18.183 

51,440 

36,291 

64,911 

40,463 

440 

30,352 

34,013 

37,391 

7,772 

46,228 

10,488 

8,476 

1J06 

9,214 

6,111 

2,743 

6,060 

1,654 

59,083 

9J30 

73,733 

12,048 

162,941 

88,194 

190,932 

107,880 

279,026 

107,095 

323,450 

126,063 

.  2,364.308 

730,131 

2,790,692 

1,022,560 

FULL  RUN  P\aTRUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

OAKIAND,  CALIP. 


Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  NatKtnol  .. 

Finonciol _ 

Clossified.. 

Totol . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


ROP  Notionol _ 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 


ROP  Locol . - . 

Preprint  Locoi . . 


Preprint  Notionol.. 

Finonciol . 

Classified . 

Totol . 


Examiner  &  Chronicle-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 


19,723 

3,597 

26,189 

3,629 

11,330 

66,721 

9,595 

56,101 

6.258 

164 

5.0X 

212 

3P2 

514 

1,107 

621 

1,393 

463 

33,396 

37,155 

71,814 

71,495 

79,362 

60,919 

10,935 

9,707 

440 

60,060 

3,449 

62,920 

4,943 

5.173 

2.183 

11.266 

13,819 

885 

267 

28 

13,623 

17,251 

42,092 

60,060 

49,666 

65.131 

113,906 

131,555 

129,028 

126,050 

1,013,391 

1.123,688 

1.160.342 

1.112,697 

FRAFKISCO,  CALIF. 

44,287 

11,965 

49,333 

11,720 

44,480 

34,125 

10.242 

905 

13,088 

401 

86 

90 

3,734 

231 

3,192 

525 

63,971 

83,192 

122,234 

57,667 

148,805 

46,861 

37,873 

9,185 

45,772 

9,331 

42280 

31,219 

9,926 

697 

12,152 

380 

86 

90 

3,044 

178 

3,101 

507 

63.777 

82,038 

114,620 

52426 

143.063 

41,527 

25.864 

4554 

30,965 

3,319 

86 

48620 

1,455 

50,671 

11,052 

244 

11,065 

169 

11,720 

14,555 

875 

104 

1,527 

304 

39,544 

51,105 

89,141 

53522 

110,672 

54,463 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


325,995  163,615  402,540  142,851 

2,903,737  1,326.622  3,616,144  1.349,480 


SAN  JO$E«  CAUP. 


ROP  Locol . 

69,071 

81,070 

Preprint  Locol . 

45,258 

36,889 

ROP  Notional . 

13,193 

13,166 

Finonciol... 

5,088 

4.384 

Clossified.. 

146,438 

164.403 

Totol . 

279,048 

299,912 

Mercury  News-S 

ROP  Locol . 

28,730 

36,463 

Preprint  local . 

62,344 

72.044 

ROP  Notional . 

11,884 

10,919 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,954 

14.131 

Finonciol . 

540 

1,031 

Clossified.. 

61,714 

Totol . 

...  177,166 

205,119 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  456,214 

505,031 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

...  3,913,164 

4.497,413 

SANTA  ANA, 

CALIF. 

Oronge  County  Register-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

122,797 

15,435 

133,521 

Preprint  Locol . 

27,208 

30,542 

24,089 

ROP  Notionol . 

11,943 

14,221 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,344 

Finonciol... 

3,370 

215 

3,783 

Clossified.. 

137,263 

43 

174,429 

Totol . 

...  302,581 

47.579 

350,043 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


1991 


1990 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 
Orange  County  Register-S 


ROPLocol .  38,693  48.196 

Preprint  Local .  40,010  4,316  37.576  3,855 

ROP  Notionol .  11,163  12,766 

Preprint  National .  12,728  12,648 

Financial .  503  694 

Classified .  57,960  79,394  _ 

Total .  161,057  4,316  191,274  3,855 

GRAND  TOTAL .  463,638  51,895  541,317  47,367 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  4,092,733  419,029  4,894,148  421,669 


STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Advocote-o/d 

ROP  local .  24,323  25,247 

Preprint  Local .  6,238  23,309  10,049  28.048 

ROP  National .  3,823  3,537 

Preprint  Nationol .  1,118  86  430  45 

Finonciol .  1,732  1,685 

Classified .  25,301  _  30,261  _ 

Total  .  62,535  23,395  71,209  28,093 

Advocote-S 

ROP  Local .  9,429  10,744 

Preprint  Local .  15,936  23,476  27,194  9,392 

ROP  Notional .  4,691  5,522 

Preprint  Notional .  10,664  13,665 

Finonciol .  1,556  786 

Classified .  13,042  14,277  _ 

Totol .  55,318  23,476  72,188  9,392 

j  GRAND  TOTAL .  117,853  46,871  143,397  37,485 

I  YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,059,432  318,687  1,342,332  276,643 


WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIF. 

Contra  Costo  Times-m 


ROP  Locol . 

39,925 

41,746 

Preprint  local . 

46,380 

35,866 

ROP  Notional... . 

4,103 

4,180 

Preprint  NaticNXil . 

86 

Finonciol . 

2,976 

2,228 

Classified . 

56,430 

78,803 

Total 

149,900 

162,823 

Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Locol . 

16.173 

20,015 

Preprint  Local . 

54,678 

59,093 

ROP  National . 

5,495 

7,382 

Preprint  Nationol . 

11,094 

13,920 

Finonciol . 

1,247 

1,281 

Classified... 

38,529 

48,552 

Total . 

127,216 

150,243 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

277,116 

3'-3.066 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

2,379,465 

2,701,930 

WESTCHESTER/ROCKLAND. 

N.Y. 

Reporter-Oispotch-e 

ROPLocol  . 

28,893 

991 

30.274 

Preprint  Locol . 

7.948 

10,634 

8,578 

6,958 

ROP  Notional . 

6,506 

37 

6,428 

Preprint  Notionol . 

91 

Financial ... 

4,270 

3,466 

Clossified... 

29,871 

32,889 

Total . 

77,488 

11,662 

81,635 

7,049 

Reporter-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,202 

179 

15,455 

Preprint  Locol . 

37,926 

40,804 

40,070 

34,740 

ROP  Notional . 

6,273 

225 

7.599 

Preprint  National . 

12,614 

13,136 

Finonciol. .. 

2,477 

1,992 

Classified... 

12,574 

19,108 

Totol . 

86,066 

41,216 

97,360 

34,740 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

163,554 

52,878 

178,995 

41,789 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

1,466,868 

295,253 

1,664,532 

232.339 

‘Indicates  newspapers 

reporting  figures  in 

lines. 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times-Union-m 

ROPLocol...  32,226  33,915 

Preprint  Local .  40,890  44,930 

ROP  Nationol .  3,770  4,499 

Preprint  Notional .  675  570 

Classified .  36,305  40,496 

Total .  113,866  124,410 

Times-Union-S 

ROPLocol .  17,686  20,754 

Preprint  Local .  75,830  73,145 

ROP  National .  1,643  2,440 

Preprint  Natiortol .  16,440  17,145 

Clossified .  17,181  20,993 

Total .  128,780  134,477 

GRAND  TOTAL .  242,646  258,887 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,823,576  2,017,410 

ANTIGO,  WIS. 

Doily  Joumol-e 

ROPLocol .  12,222  13,633 

Preprint  Local .  12,164  11,891 

ROP  National .  213  254 

Classified .  2,173  2,192 

GRAND  TOTAL .  26,772  27,970 

YEAR  TO  DATE: .  258,356  266,436 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROPLocol .  14.329  8,103  17,469  5,901 

Preprint  Locol .  8,354  21,194  12,604  25,808 

ROP  Nationol .  1,229  1,150 

Classified.,..  11,473  105  14,248  ^ 

Total .  35.385  29,402  45,471  31,889 

News-S 

ROPLocol .  7,511  1,552  9.777  1,350 

Preprint  Locoi .  400  17,806  2,724  6,040 

ROP  Nationol .  361  905 

Preprint  Nationol .  10,854  4,091 

Classified....  7,568  12,745  _ 

Total .  26,694  19,358  30,302  7,390 

GRAND  TOTAL .  62,079  48,760  75,773  39,279 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  584,548  366,987  726,772  284,575 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Bonner*m 

ROPLocol .  10,454  11,354 

Preprint  Local .  1,585  1,481 

ROP  Notional .  63  537 

Preprint  Notionol .  55 

Classified .  7,293  10,317 

GRAND  TOTAL .  19,450  23,689 

YEAR  TO  DATE: .  178,256  206,162 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 

ROP  Loco! .  24,850  28,646  79 

Preprint  Local  21,437  8,517  23,737  5,083 

ROP  Nationol  1,377  1.870 

Preprint  Notional .  82 

Classified...  23,231  _  21,997  79 

Total .  70,895  8,517  76,250  5,323 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-S 

ROPLocol .  14,459  15,378 

Preprint  Locol .  23,573  10,074  18,104  12,497 

ROP  Notional .  379  516 

Preprint  Notionol .  13,625  22  14,852 

Classified .  6,818  _  7,826  _ 

Total .  58,854  10,096  56,676  12,497 

GRAND  TOTAL .  129,749  18,613  132,926  17,820 

YEAR  TO  DATE: .  1,211,886  148,768  1,185,265  177,835 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herold-m 


ROP  Local . 

24,850 

24,032 

Preprint  local . 

3,115 

2,512 

ROP  National . 

1,508 

2,640 

Preprint  Nationol . 

221 

Classified . 

24,553 

25,012 

Total . . 

54,026 

54,417 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

33,679 

18,282 

34,013 

16,648 

Preprint  Local 

8,293 

7,384 

ROP  National . 

1,888 

2,881 

Preprint  Notional . 

461 

Classified.... 

32,521 

33,271 

Total . 

76,381 

18,282 

78,010 

16,648 

NewS'S 

ROP  Locol .. 

27,828 

32,244 

Preprint  Locol . 

15,967 

13,493 

ROP  Notional . 

5,205 

6,157 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,765 

3,442 

Classified.... 

18.100 

22,220 

Totol . 

70,865 

77,556 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  201,272 

18,282 

209,983 

16,648 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  1,718,316 

185,586 

1,892,592 

167,083 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Herald-Times-mS 

ROP  Local . 

32,212 

28,965 

Preprint  local . 

63,440 

52,643 

ROP  Notional . 

504 

885 

Preprint  National . 

4,212 

3,686 

Classified . 

30,928 

30,440 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

131,296 

116,619 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

...  1,086,079 

1,065,019 

BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 

Sentinel  Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

13,037 

13,520 

Preprint  Local . 

28,602 

5,292 

26,712 

3,906 

ROP  Notional . 

160 

1,019 

Classified.... 

13,809 

15,075 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

55,608 

5,292 

56,326 

3,906 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

....  514,263 

44,604 

534,288 

61,992 

BUFFALO 

N.Y. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local .. 

25,705 

28,143 

Preprint  Local . 

2,006 

7,618 

1,328 

6,607 

ROP  Notional . 

5,052 

6,680 

Preprint  Notionol . 

378 

Classified.... 

33,677 

38,055 

Total . 

66,440 

7,618 

74,584 

6,607 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,534 

25,134 

Preprint  Locol . 

517 

12,271 

5,520 

10,111 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,760 

4,436 

Preprint  National . 

4,678 

323 

3,573 

Clossified... 

11,822 

12.966 

Total . 

36,633 

16,949 

48,379 

13,684 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  103,073 

24,567 

122,963 

20,291 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 

....  891,760 

174,134 

1,031,311 

150,691 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ 

Dispotch-e 

ROP  Local . 

10,403 

13,088 

ROP  Nationol . 

945 

722 

Clossified... 

10,527 

9,965 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

21,875 

23,775 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  225,700 

248,664 

CENTRALIA,  ILL. 

Sentinel -eS 

ROP  Locol . 

19,894 

18,717 

Preprint  Local . 

17,292 

3,734 

15,137 

1,556 

ROP  Notional . 

1,037 

833 

Preprint  Notional . 

626 

1,146 

Clossified.. 

16,672 

15,109 

GRAND  TOTAL 

55,521 

3,734 

50,942 

1,556 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  443,993  37,043  459,297  41,319 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  16,  1991 


Name 

Hiease  send  me: 

_1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.  1991) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April  1991) 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  cost  of  each  book,  $80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72  each. 

$105  per  copy  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Titip 

Company 

N.nti  irp  nf  Ri  icinpw 

Address 

Ste.  Act. 

City 

Stntp  7in 

Signature 

Visn/MC 

Anrfxint  # 

Exd.  date 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  for  UPS  delivery. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 

i- 


Editor  &  Publisher 


AFFIX 

POSTAGE 

HERE 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


'  4  WiBim  Shakespeare  —  Choe^h  Night 


Encourage  greatness  and  excellence 
in  journalism  with  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
1992  Directory  of  Journalism  Awards 
and  Fellowships.  Call  attention  to  the 
award,  grant,  fellowship  or  scholarship 
your  organization  offers.  Your  ad  in  this 
section  will  raise  not  only  the  quantity 
of  entries  but  also  the  quality  of  entries. 

The  more  entries  —  the  tougher  the 
competition. 

This  directory  is  a  pullout  section  within  the 
December  28  issue  and  serves  as  a  guide  for 
journalists  from  the  student  to  the  profession¬ 
al  level. 


ISSUE  DATE:  December  28,  1991 
CLOSINGS:  Space  —  December  11 

Material  —  December  16 


For  reservations  and  information  call  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  or  your  local  sales  representative. 


Chicago:  312*641*0041 
San  Francisco:  415*421*7950 


New  York:  212*675»4380 
Los  Angeles:  213*382»6346 


New  Orleans:  504*386*9673 


a  Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 
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1991 

1990 

1991 

1990 

)991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

fUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Morning  News>m 

ROP  Lxal . 

Preprint  Lxal . 

ROP  Notional . 

ERIE,  PENN. 

Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

40,609 

1,496 

39,255 

3,540 

News  Gazette-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

CHAMMION,  III. 

37,141  150 

39,594 

306 

18,889 

22,530 

1,753 

24,358 

20,458 

17,064 

1,210 

22,296 

Preprint  Lxal . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,048 

9,954 

12,632 

78,927 

45,741 

1,300 

9,458 

10,095 

10,893 

11,664 

96,965 

38,283 

520 

7,057 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notioftol . 

93,267 

650 

29,025 

91,719 

923 

12,126 

Totol . 

67,530 

61,028 

Total . 

152,170 

57,995 

168,872 

46,400 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

18,189 

31,157 

1 7,544 
33,818 

Daily  Times-e 

23,018 

18,176 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

418,959 

131,067 

455,499 

137,013 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

180,404 

29,175 

183,598 

12,432 

24,502 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

N/A 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

1,583,374 

76,923 

1.567,311 

105,261 

ROP  National . 

Classified . 

1,774 

31,283 

1,315 

30,303 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Total . 

79,127 

72,812 

News-mS 

23,370 

23,537 

16,079 

1,213 

187 

28,498 

Doily  HeraW-m 

ROP  Locol . 

65,974 

34,596 

50,091 

62,982 

Times-Nevrs-S 

20,128 

41,762 

779 

Preprint  Lxol . 

10,901 

64,049 

60,375 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

2,568 

583 

46,154 

306 

4,135 

146 

54,288 

184 

Preprint  Lxal . 

40,857 

938 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

187 

25,494 

Clossiffed . 

46,123 

51,134 

10,724 

10,668 

GRAND  TOTAL,.,. 

GRAND  TOTAL. .. 

115,248 

81,056 

105,506 

117,454 

Classified . 

25,898 

26,239 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

968,480 

813,629 

885,922 

,077,391 

Total . 

99,155 

99,576 

CLEVELAND 

70,496 

46,122 

10,411 

OHIO 

16,317 

21,895 

1,082 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

245,812 

233,416 

Ploin  Deoler-m 

RUP  Lxol . 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notional . 

82,945 

41,730 

14,596 

20,221 

12,202 

360 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

Post-m 

N/A 

FREDERICK 

MD. 

44,565 

85,892 

Stor-m 

ROP  Lxol . 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

60,854 

2,778 

2,223 

2,446 

151 

65,759 

4,944 

804 

3,266 

363 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,939 

64,856 

1,078 

19,503 

12,633 

74,693 

13,467 

Preprint  Lxal . 

87,636 

59,245 

70,261 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

204,824 

59,875 

226,597 

46,250 

ROP  Notional . 

862 

35,220 

44,595 

Total . 

122,877 

4,820 

140,964 

4,433 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,732,449 

542,383 

1,926,972 

239,360 

164,081 

176,244 

ROP  Lxol ... 

45,061 

2,223 

50,702 

804 

CONWAY, 

ARK. 

News-e 

ROP  Lxol . 

40,363 

44,565 

Preprint  Lxal . 

2,446 

3,266 

Log  Loom  i>emxrot-e^ 

19,736 

15,235 

Preprint  Lxol . 

87,384 

85,892 

Preprint  Notional . . 

151 

363 

Preprint  Lxol . 

14,195 

ROP  National . 

862 

1,192 

Clossified . 

57,693 

68,856 

ROP  Notionol . 

42 

32 

97 

7,198 

163,829 

176,244 

Total . 

105,656 

4,820 

123,925 

4,433 

8,285 

Star  5 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

40,290 

42,298 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

..  327,910 

352,488 

ROP  Local . 

19,699 

22,771 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

365,316 

417,899 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

..  3,050,342 

3,087,974 

Preprint  Lxal 

1,518 

2,139 

9,588 

1,374 

2,580 

9,847 

OrROIT, 

teS 

MICH. 

Doily  News-m 

ROP  Lxal . 

GALVESTON 

TEXAS 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified.... 

4,390 

50,637 

4,130 

59,091 

News  &  Free  Press-rr 

36,052 

28,710 

T/>9«l 

9,588 

89,946 

9,847 

35,823 

81,387 

418 

100,520 

24,803 

15,738 

29,091 

79.546 

695 

ROP  Notional . 

407 

647 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notionol 

33,620 

13,356 

Classified . 

28,518 

24,753 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  306,916 

19,228 

354,835 

18,713 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

64,977 

54,110 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  2,342,515 

147,023 

2,803,971 

159,702 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

13,001 

79,681 

783 

11,943 

79,025 

151 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  565,573 

557,424 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  236,352 

118,411 

232,029 

109,483 

GRAND  ISLAND*  NER. 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  1,988,652 

967,128 

2,018,001 

899,338 

Independent-eS 

ROP  Lxol . 

35,936 

36,467 

Joumol-Stor-meS 

47,560 

60,161 

1,340 

11,309 

HeroW-Son-mS 

ROP  Lxol . 

DURHAM 

44,397 

N.C. 

52,407 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

28,805 

1,149 

120 

15,605 

6,774 

29,030 

1,385 

88 

16,040 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional _ _ 

64,232 

961 

14,874 

ROP  Notional . 

39,557 

3,048 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  81,615 

6,774 

83,010 

— grand  total. 

....  162,382 

163,174 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

85,337 

120,638 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  721,138 

73,312 

755,642 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  1,323,635 

1,392,863 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  744,215 

945,982 

Tribune-Review-m 
ROP  Locol . 

GREENSBURG*  PENN. 

19964 

20,534 

11,406 

Courier  Joumol-o/d 

LOUISVILLE*  KY. 

Leader  Telegrom-eS 

Preprint  Locol 

5,237 

12,960 

23,912 

28,155 

45,328 

24,447 

32,619 

37,880 

36,450 

1,597 

774 

652 

Preprint  Lxol . 

’2^  ROP  Notional 

Preprint  Lxol . 

ROP  Notional . 

34.860 

1,190 

22,953 

27,068 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified... 

129 

28,841 

29,351 

780 

1,821 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified. 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

10,912 

28,321 

...  112,304 

11,880 

Total . 

54,945 

12,960 

61,943 

11,032  Classified... 

25,164 

8,647 

30,140 

3,984 

22,953 

117,254 

27,068 

Tribune>Review*S 

Totol . 

66,478 

60,722 

77,289 

61,050 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  983,992 

242,777 

989.193 

247,733 

21,804 

33,697 

35,884 

Cotfief  Joumal-S 
32,758  POP  . 

Preprint  Lxol 

45,590 

21,570 

35,328 

230 

41,183 

176 

ROP  Notionol . 

427 

701 

55,090 

12,456 

74,369 

11,165 

A)umal-m* 

ROP  Lxal 

Preprint  Lxol . 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

18,330 

18,499 

19,238 

22,565 

ROP  Notional . 

401 

1,763 

836,357 

1,261,654 

893,081 

1,011,790 

272,331 

62,430 

Totol . 

....  104,650 

21,570 

112,085 

32,758  Clossifwd.. 

17,560 

19,879 

T  1  1 

53  209 

67,776 

62,825 

85,710 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  159,595 

34,530 

174,028 

43,790 

Preprint  Notionol . 

69,712 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  1,401,203 

309,449 

1,440,998 

357,273  GRAND  TOTAL 

.  119,767 

128,498 

140,114 

146,760 

Classified.. 

715,613 

772,517 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  1,029,798 

1,071,750 

1,157,308 

1,126,966 

GRAND  TOTAL 

.  3.124,759 

3,012,149 

HOUSTON 

TEXAS. 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  24,781,818 

25,873,712 

Chronicle-a/d 

ROP  Locol . 

78,820 

16,127 

41,256 

1,305 

75,190 

2,074 

14,438 

24,151 

21,606  Union  Leoder-m 
2,009  ROP  Local 

Note:  Figures  given 

n  modular  ogate  lines. 

Preprint  Lxal . 

2,150 

12,487 

41,191 

1,727 

32,166 

..  f. 

399  ROP  Notional 

771 

inatcaieb  newspapers  repomng  ngures  m 

Classic. 

173.332 

14,384 

194,925 

42,446  Clossified. 

28,977 

lines. 

266,789 

73,072 

286,627 

90,613  Totol . 

74,247 

75,084 

40 
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1991 

1990 

Full  RUN  PART  RUN 

Full  RUN  PA 

N.H.  Sundoy  News-S 

ROP  local . 

17,625 

18,543 

ROP  Notional . 

409 

550 

Classified... 

20,439 

21,868 

Total . 

38,473 

40,961 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  112,720 

116,045 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  981,199 

1,038,612 

MONTRIALp  QUI. 

Gazette-mS* 

ROP  local . 

...  729,545 

793,131 

Preprint  Local . 

932,200 

650.648 

ROP  National . 

334,231 

434,626 

Preprint  Notional . 

96,722 

77,671 

Clossified... 

646,937 

752,150 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  2,739,635 

2,708,226 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 

20,654,639 

23,947,862 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogote  lines. 


Observer-m 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  local .. 
ROP  Notionol... 


GRAND  TOTAl . 

27,134 

29,463 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 

273,017 

283,406 

MUNCH,  INO. 

Stor-m 

ROP  locol . 

20,814 

22,330 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,041 

4,395 

ROP  Notionol . 

546 

1,456 

Preprint  National . 

88 

85 

Clossified.. 

16,524 

15,804 

Total . 

42,C13 

44,070 

Press-e 

ROP  Locol . 

28,725 

30,304 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,663 

7,017 

ROP  Notionol . 

546 

1,466 

Preprint  Notional . 

88 

85 

Clouified 

18,238 

17,672 

Totol . 

53,260 

56,544 

Stor-S 

ROP  locol . 

6,876 

7,609 

Preprint  Local . 

5,779 

5,522 

ROP  Notional . 

44 

181 

Preprint  Notionol . 

671 

499 

Classified . 

4,589 

4,721 

Total . 

17,959 

18,532 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

113,232 

119,146 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

894,985 

937,611 

NMHVIILI,  TINN. 

Tennesseon-m 

ROP  local . 

39212 

40,495 

Preprint  Local . 

14248 

16,279 

ROP  Notionol . 

1215 

2,321 

Preprint  Notional . 

35 

31 

Clossified. . 

..  30211 

32,715 

Total . 

86221 

91,841 

8anner-e 

ROP  locol . 

39,194 

42,421 

Preprint  Local . 

14248 

16,279 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,497 

2,359 

Preprint  Notionol . 

35 

31 

Clossified 

30.935 

31,953 

Total . 

86509 

93,043 

Tennesseon-S 

ROPlocol . 

31  458 

36,837 

Preprint  Lwol . 

22.664 

32,148 

ROP  Notional . 

1.356 

2,010 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,076 

11.413 

Clossified . 

.  22,620 

24,125 

Totol . 

89,174 

106,533 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  261.904 

291,417 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  2,389,731 

2,569,860 

Register-m 

ROPlocol . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol _ 

Classified . 

Totol . 


Full  RUN  PART  RUN  Full  RUN  PART  RUN 

NIW  HAVIN,  CONN. 

33,768  7.686  38,712  8,689 

756  19,782  7,623  11,655 

1,902  3,337 


Full  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


Register-S 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Clossifled . 

Totol . 


22,221  _ 

58,647  27.720 


42,084  60.984  47,439 


96,212  60,984  112,306 


Arizono  Republic*S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  IkoI . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

34,371 

47,085 

3,534 

13,515 

48,321 

39,322 

46,047 

3,602 

14,858 

57,163 

Totol . 

146.826 

160,992 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

601,926 

71,145 

649,029 

YEAR  TO  DATE-..-. 

4,737,019 

524,198 

5,092.485 

AOKTAOR  LA  PRAIMI,  MAN. 


GRAND  TOTAl .  154,859  88,704  188,513 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,352,486  606,680  1,662,376 


NORTHAMATON,  AAASS. 

Doily  Hompshire  Gozettee 


ROP  locol . 

35.054 

37,466 

Preprint  locol . 

26,058 

19,479 

32,637 

ROP  Notional 

311 

366 

Preprint  Notionol . 

129 

Clossified . 

13,061 

16,966 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

74,613 

19,479 

87,435 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  674,446 

129,774 

822,066 

NOUTH  lAY 

,  OPtT. 

Nugget-m 

ROP  local . - . 

26,681 

22,379 

Preprint  local . 

50,536 

50,804 

ROP  Notional . 

3,643 

5,132 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,186 

2,069 

Clossified... 

23,103 

21,963 

GRAND  TOTAl... 

....  107,149 

102.347 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  912,499 

989,292 

NORTH  RUm,  Nil. 


Telegraph-mS 

ROPlocol . 

17,426 

18,905 

Preprint  Local . 

16,965 

10,179 

22,446 

ROP  Notionol 

1,396 

1,507 

Preprint  Notional . 

783 

522 

Clossified... 

10.142 

8,975 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

46,712 

10,179 

52.355 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

423,601 

151,251 

421,164 

ONTMlOp 

OM. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  local . 

12,531 

13.698 

Preprint  local . 

41.603 

35,991 

ROP  ►fotionol . 

1,412 

874 

Clossified . 

14,088 

8,662 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

69,634 

59,225 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

316,353 

271,468 

OTTAWA,  III. 

ROP  Local . 

12,273 

11,961 

Preprint  Local . 

9J01 

10.114 

ROP  Notional . 

869 

709 

Preprint  Notional . 

20 

160 

2,899 

3,633 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

25,362 

26,577 

YEAR  TO  DATE™. 

184.628 

229,955 

IK>tTLANDp 

MAINl 

Press  Herold-m 

ROP  Locol . . 

25,279 

27,486 

Preprint  Local....... . 

14,575 

19,559 

ROP  Notionol . . 

785 

2,384 

Preprint  Notionol . 

159 

108 

13.836 

20,083 

Total . 

54,634 

69,620 

Telegrom-S 

ROPlocol _ _ _ 

16,796 

18,244 

Preprint  Locol _ _ 

28,058 

23,928 

ROP  Notional . 

659 

733 

Preprint  Notionol . 

4.045 

3,885 

Clossified.... 

14,375 

13,486 

Totol . 

63,933 

60,276 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

118,567 

129.896 

YEAR  TO  0ATE_. 

1,085,390 

1,192,118 

MOVIDINCI,  R.I. 

Joumol-Bulletin-o/d 

ROP  locol . 

40,986 

12,122 

53,806 

23.382 

Preprint  Locol . 

14,170 

134,494 

11,263 

78,891 

ROP  Notional _ 

3,275 

3,452 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

404 

12,132 

584 

13,302 

Clossified. . 

42,377 

1,048 

38.513 

1.894 

Totol . 

101,212 

159,796 

107,618 

117,470 

Joumol-S 

ROPlocol . 

26,097 

2,972 

31,859 

2,893 

Preprint  Locol . 

48.X1 

t61,349 

54,000 

112,128 

ROP  Notional . 

2,871 

2,689 

Preprint  National . 

14,306 

14,237 

1,397 

Clossified.. 

17,441 

325 

21.987 

779 

Total . 

109,016 

164,645 

124,772 

117,196 

GRAND  TOTAL.™. 

..  210,228 

324,441 

232,390 

234,666 

Doily  Times-e 

ROPlocol . . . 

14,592 

14,152 

Preprint  Local . . 

31,877  2,784 

32,332 

2,291 

ROP  Notional . 

536 

1,251 

Preprint  Notional . 

172 

Classified . 

6,379 

6,705 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

53,556  2,784 

54,440 

2,291 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

508,239  20.m 

484,692 

18,680 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  c 
lines.  T 
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Arizona  RepuMc-m 

ROP  local . 

68,529 

3,792 

74,785 

3,468 

Preprint  local . 

63J16 

28,684 

60,693 

20,411 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clostified. 

3,810 

176 

92,739 

2J97 

4,971 

774 

105.340 

3,007 

Total . 

229,070 

35J73 

246,563 

26,886 

Gozette-e 

ROPlocol 

66,326 

3,891 

70,699 

3,559 

Preprint  Locol . 

63,816 

28,684 

60,693 

20,411 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified. 

3,786 

176 

91,926 

3,197 

4,872 

774 

104.436 

3,278 

Totol . 

.  226,030 

35,772 

241,474 

27,248 

News  &  Obstrver-mS 

ROP  locol . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

YEAR  TO  DATE™. 


ROP  locol . 

Preprint  locol.. 
ROP  Notionol... 
Clossified. 

Total . 


1,566,225  2,322,861  1,798,071  1,849,196 

RALIlOH,  N.C. 


120  13,315  1.446  13.065 

6.005  33  8.549 

22,102  19,492  479 

103,190  _  120,818  _ 

194,670  18,148  227,261  13,544 

1,545,491  156,922  1,955,587  103,887 


ROP  local . 

Preprint  locol.. 


Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified. 


GRAND  TOTAl .. 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


31,479  35,086 

9,625  25,055  16,025  30,005 

1,099  1,218 

11,700  13,230 

23,185  _  25,649  _ 

77,088  25,055  89,990  30,005 

180,092  25,055  184,210  30,005 

1,534,341  155,000  1,612,506  179,830 


(Continued  on  page  42) 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


1991 


1990 


1991 


1990 


1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

MNO,  NIV. 

Gozette-Joomol-m 

ROP  Local . 

55.791 

65,730 

Preprint  Local . 

104,745 

96,660 

ROP  Natiooal . 

1,114 

1,279 

Preprint  National......... 

11,176 

12,876 

51,290 

55,060 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

224,116 

231.605 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

..  2,142,468 

2,191,033 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

TimeS‘Dispatch-m 

ROP  Locol . 

43,301 

3,470 

41,108 

3,067 

Preprint  Lxol . 

17,139 

2,759 

16,910 

4,143 

ROP  National . 

2,832 

8 

2,728 

33 

Preprint  Notionol.... . 

205 

277 

221 

Clossified... 

31,039 

1,077 

32,972 

980 

Totol . 

94,516 

7,591 

93,939 

8,223 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  Locol . 

31,082 

3,470 

32,419 

3,067 

Preprint  Local . 

17,538 

3,374 

16,984 

3,954 

ROP  Notional . 

2,839 

8 

2,982 

33 

Preprint  Notional . 

205 

277 

221 

Clouified ... 

27,543 

1,077 

31,001 

980 

Total . 

79,207 

8,206 

83,607 

8,034 

TimeS'Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local 

27,458 

33J57 

Preprint  Locol 

28,050 

2,792 

30,746 

972 

ROP  Notionol . . 

1,703 

1,974 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,153 

10,181 

Cloulfied... 

25,710 

28,280 

Totol . 

94,074 

2,792 

104,538 

972 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  267,797 

18,589 

282,084 

17,229 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  2,245,468 

153,006 

2,471,906 

151,917 

RIVIRSIDI, 

CAIIP. 

Pres$'Enterpri$e-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

74,898 

25,557 

72,597 

25,695 

Preprint  Local 

131,488 

118,024 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,299 

307 

6,090 

Preprint  Notional _ 

18,901 

18,900 

Clouified . 

74,003 

119 

83,637 

114 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  304,589 

25,985 

299,248 

25.839 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  2,592,930 

213,124 

2,745,981 

221,244 

SACRAMINTO,  CALIP. 

Bee-mS 

ROP  Local . 

72,588 

22,142 

93,744 

20,640 

Preprint  Locol . 

136,832 

23,958 

124,847 

16,098 

ROP  Notionol . 

17,606 

15,433 

Preprint  Not'onol . 

19,712 

1,300 

19,630 

780 

Clouified . 

...  214,500 

7,592 

250.624 

8,320 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  461,238 

54,992 

504,278 

45,838 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

N/A 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Post-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

37,692 

20,557 

38,727 

20,748 

Preprint  Local . 

21,608 

14,048 

ROP  Notional . 

3,385 

844 

3,964 

589 

Preprint  Notional . 

579 

Clonified. 

44,493 

5,035 

56,509 

4,663 

Total . . 

107,178 

26,436 

113,827 

26.144 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

33,969 

34,982 

Preprint  Local . 

48,388 

42,028 

ROP  Notionol 

4,213 

4,593 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,414 

12,258 

Clouified 

40,434 

51.244 

Total . 

140,418 

145,105 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  247,596 

26,436 

258,932 

26,144 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  2,107,902 

256,778 

2,199,447 

327,458 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

SAN  BIRNARDINO,  CAIIF. 


Sun-inS 


ROP  Local . 

50,505 

50,M7 

Preprint  Local . 

45,876 

53,441 

ROP  Notional 

4,919 

5,583 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,069 

11,444 

Clouified... 

44,287 

46,525 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  157,656 

167,000 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

N/A 

SAN  DllOO 

p  CALIP. 

Union-Tribune-meS 

ROP  Local . 

216,976 

35,847 

222.835 

28,807 

Preprint  Locol . 

53,223 

63,872 

57,606 

57,502 

ROP  Notional 

28,044 

1,105 

35,825 

3,178 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,200 

488 

12.338 

626 

Clossified... 

191,067 

10,679 

205,747 

9,724 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

500,530 

111,991 

534,351 

99,837 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

-  4,598,545 

1,072,849 

5,122,439 

967,206 

SAN  PRANCIKO,  CALIPe 

Chronicie-m 

ROP  Local. 

47,646 

15,961 

53,094 

14,936 

Preprint  Local . 

63,440 

63,270 

ROP  Notional . . 

19,359 

1,227 

22.258 

746 

Preprint  Notional . 

390 

780 

Clouifitd . 

49,590 

60,857 

Total . 

180,425 

17,188 

200,259 

15,682 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . . . 

39,520 

14,777 

47,761 

13,350 

Preprint  Local . 

63,440 

63,270 

ROP  Notional . 

18J63 

1,066 

21,270 

1,391 

Preprint  Notionol . 

390 

780 

Clouified.. 

49,178 

60,471 

Totol . 

170,890 

15,843 

193,552 

14,741 

Exominer/Chronicle>S 

ROP  Locol . 

25,955 

4,350 

31,684 

3,279 

Preprint  Local . 

65,390 

68,892 

ROP  Notional . 

10,104 

394 

11,591 

409 

Preprint  Notional . 

17,680 

19,630 

Clouified . 

25,045 

32,565 

Totol . 

144,174 

4,744 

164,362 

3,688 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

495,489 

37,775 

558,173 

34,111 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

3,693,243 

256,956 

4.251,638 

280,912 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 

Outlook.e 

ROP  Locol . 

26J19 

28,108 

Preprint  Local . 

7,144 

6,986 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,629 

5,681 

Clouified.. 

25.460 

35,967 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

63,552 

76,742 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

631,397 

727,633 

SHRIVINNIT,  LA. 

Times-mS 


ROP  Local .  41.175  44.773 


Preprint  Local . 

14,583 

16,387 

15,982 

15,646 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,208 

2,246 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,801 

10,697 

Clouified. 

33J72 

30,844 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

100,139 

16,387 

104,542 

15,646 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  1,005,337 

147,448 

1,052,454 

151,236 

SOUTH  SIND,  IND. 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Locol . 

22,334 

4.677 

27,165 

2,442 

Preprint  Locol . 

16 '20 

14,300 

7,800 

18.3X 

ROP  Notionol . . 

1,017 

1.8X 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,430 

390 

Clouified 

26.370 

26,572 

Totol . 

65841 

20,407 

63,367 

21,162 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol . 

14.185 

3,888 

14,525 

5,568 

Preprint  Lwal . 

14,040 

50,570 

8,970 

57,980 

ROP  Notionol 

899 

904 

Preprint  Notionol . 

16,640 

IX 

15,990 

Clouified 

13,002 

15,649 

Totol . 

58,766 

54,588 

56.0X 

63,548 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  124,607 

74,995 

119,405 

84,710 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  1,087,610 

543,304 

1,109,099 

673,516 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SROKANI,  WASH. 


Spokesmon-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossifiid... 

X,003 

6,006 

2,196 

60 

X,970 

77,235 

29,937 

2,993 

2,196 

1 

39,M5 

27,085 

6,1X 

2,560 

107 

39,761 

Totol . 

Chronicle-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified.. 

75,613 

26.864 

3,701 

2,559 

31 

39,845 

Totol . 

74,132 

73,000 

Spokesmon-Review-S 

ROP  Locol . 

12,556 

15,463 

Preprint  local . 

7,003 

6,318 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,154 

775 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,696 

1,477 

Classified... 

M,276 

19,718 

Totol . 

42,685 

43,751 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

194,052 

192,364 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

1,726,243 

1,625,089 

STUCUSI,  N.Y. 

Post  Stondord-m 

ROP  Local . 

31,103 

12,542 

32,299 

11,388 

Preprint  Locol 

73374 

51,026 

ROP  Notionol 

1,757 

3,395 

Preprint  Notional . 

109 

Clouified.. 

17,062 

21,310 

Totol . 

123,796 

12,542 

108,139 

11,388 

Herald  Joumal-e 

ROP  Locol . 

28,3X 

7,208 

31,268 

7.442 

Preprint  Local . 

79331 

54,156 

ROP  Notionol 

1,534 

3,101 

Preprint  Notional . 

109 

Clouified.. 

16,»5 

19,924 

Totol . 

125,990 

7,208 

108,558 

7,442 

Herald  Anwricon-S 

ROP  LkoI 

19,796 

592 

21,603 

522 

Preprint  Locol . 

85,602 

75,998 

ROP  Notional . 

1,676 

1,454 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,172 

13,631 

Clossified. 

16,857 

21,961 

Totol . 

136,103 

592 

134,647 

522 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

X5,889 

X,342 

351,344 

19,352 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

..  3,117,341 

170,741 

3,142,132 

XI  ,246 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

AAoming  News  Tribone-m 

ROP  Local . 

44,828 

1,835 

46,397 

1,737 

Preprint  Locol  * 

56,606 

13,497 

64,401 

8,527 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,818 

258 

12,369 

44 

Preprint  Notional . 

17,315 

1,003 

17,699 

794 

Classified. 

52,635 

1,856 

58,023 

2,178 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

181,202 

18,449 

198,889 

13,280 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

..  1,583,715 

163,841 

1,645,819 

136,439 

TOLIDO 

OHIO 

Blode-e 

ROP  LkoI . 

X,083 

6,087 

35,410 

10,141 

Preprint  Local . 

19,908 

15,7M 

ROP  Notional . 

1,955 

4 

1,605 

29 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,008 

Classified 

16,006 

656 

18,899 

1.126 

Totol . 

67,952 

6,747 

72,672 

11,296 

Blode-S 

ROP  Local . 

M,431 

24,172 

IX 

Preprint  Local . 

47.754 

55,314 

ROP  Notional . . 

2,699 

2,W7 

Preprint  Notionol . 

17,955 

17,388 

Clouified 

13,390 

15,699 

Total . 

102,229 

114,580 

120 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  170,181 

6.747 

187,252 

11,416 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  1,456,860 

66,X7 

1,599,775 

73,082 
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TOPIKA,  KAN. 

Cq)itol  Joumol-m 

ROP  local .  53,470  48,056 

Preprint  Locol  9,153  73,619  19,434  71,614 

ROP  Notionol  997  1.571 

Preprint  Notionol .  79  9.658  9,836 

Clossified .  28,374  _  30,662  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  92,073  83,277  99,723  31,450 

YEAR  TO  DATE  849,617  641,720  890,393  661,191 


TORKANCE,  CALIF. 

Doily  Breeze-eS 


ROP  local . 

49,317 

52,723 

Preprint  locol 

74.487 

66,382 

ROP  Notional 

5,713 

7,695 

Preprint  Notionol . 

18,330 

17.478 

Classified . 

60,145 

79,887 

GRAND  TOTAL 

207,992 

224,165 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

1,633,345 

2,048,784 

TROY,  OHIO 

Daily  News-eS 

ROP  Local . 

14,232 

14,844 

Rop  Notional . 

231 

270 

Clossified . 

10,796 

11,320 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

25,259 

26,434 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

219,811 

235,046 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  locol . 

31,031 

1,744 

38,735 

1.456 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,788 

472 

2,007 

981 

ROP  Notional . 

720 

1,519 

Preprint  Notional . 

25 

67 

Classified.... 

29,399 

34,354 

Total . 

63,938 

2,241 

76,615 

2,504 

Tribune-e 

ROP  local . 

31,241 

1,744 

36,280 

1,456 

Preprint  Local . 

2,788 

472 

2,007 

981 

ROP  Notionol . 

720 

1,454 

Preprint  Notional . 

25 

67 

Classified . 

29,233 

33,737 

Total . 

63,982 

2,241 

73.478 

2,504 

Worlds 

ROP  locol . 

23,747 

27,498 

Preprint  l«ol 

5,692 

7.482 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,012 

2,692 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,859 

2,675 

Classified. 

22,431 

25,192 

Totol . 

56,741 

65,539 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

184,661 

4,482 

215,632 

5,008 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,767,424 

48,971 

2,072,573 

67,640 

WASHINOTON 

,  FINN. 

5 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  local. 

•17,897 

19,808 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,511 

21,092 

ROP  Notional 

437 

676 

Preprint  Notionol . 

903 

25,575 

27,826 

Totol . 

67,323 

69,402 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  local . 

6,313 

8,390 

Preprint  Local . 

30,573 

34,830 

ROP  Notionol . 

89 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,677 

Clossified.. 

7,699 

7,404 

Totol . 

44,674 

52,301 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  111,997 

121,703 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

...  980,444 

1,015,344 

WINDSOR, 

ONT. 

Store* 

ROP  local . 

....  509,809 

603,390 

Preprint  Local . 

787.390 

860,157 

ROP  Notional . 

164,228 

169,945 

Preprint  Notionol . 

80,416 

41,016 

Classified.. 

318,197 

342,567 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  1,860,040 

2,017,075 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  16,197,352 

18,859,349 

Note:  Figures  given  in  ntodulor  ogote  lines. 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1991  1990 
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WIN$TON>$ALEM,  N.C. 

Joumol-m 


ROP  local . 

49.976 

8.657 

43,109 

10,323 

Preprint  Local . 

8.497 

11.666 

10,299 

11,447 

ROP  Notional . 

1,929 

2,862 

Preprint  Notionol.- . 

616 

704 

352 

694 

Classified . - . 

39,178 

40,026 

Total . . . 

100,196 

21,027 

96,648 

22,464 

Joumol-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,440 

2,140 

25,657 

4,919 

Preprint  Local . 

9,091 

28,570 

9,147 

25,711 

ROP  Notional 

1,446 

2,274 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,207 

13,646 

Clossified . 

20,915 

20,139 

Totol . 

64,099 

30,710 

70,863 

30,630 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

164,295 

51,737 

167,511 

53,094 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1,299,347 

48' ,280 

1,439,479 

439,452 

New  newspaper 
ad  position 
is  created 

The  advertising  agency  Hill,  Holli¬ 
day,  Connors  Cosmopulos,  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.,  has  developed  an 
innovative  newspaper  advertising 
position  to  serve  as  the  prime  vehicle 
for  its  client  Infiniti,  a  division  of  Nis¬ 
san  Motor  Corp.  in  the  U.S.A.,  a 
multifaceted  regional  print  campaign. 

Uniform  in  all  markets,  the  an¬ 
chored  position,  dubbed  a  “double 
truck  quarter-page  spread”  by  the 
agency,  will  appear  alternately  in  the 
newspaper’s  business,  sports  and 
main  news  sections. 

The  concept  was  coordinated  with 
the  newspapers  on  HHCC’s  list  with 
the  assistance  of  Newspapers  First 
newspaper  representatives.  The  new 
ads  appeared  in  28  West  Coast  newspa¬ 
pers  covering  17  markets.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  slated  to  expand  to  62  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  United  States 
covering  106  Infiniti  dealers. 

Brinkley  award 
established  at  UNC 

The  David  Brinkley  Teaching- 
Excellence  Award  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication 
with  a  gift  from  the  nationally  known 
broadcast  journalist. 

Brinkley’s  $15,000  gift  will  create 
the  David  Brinkley  Fund.  Interest 
from  the  endowment  will  create  a 
prize  for  the  winning  faculty  member 
and  possibly  other  activities  as  the 
fund  grows.  The  award  will  first  be 
given  April  13,  1992,  during  the 
annual  Journalism  Days  convocation. 


Pulitzer  winner 
says  Fol  laws 
are  overrated 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  Pam  Zekman  says  fed¬ 
eral,  Illinois  and  Chicago  Freedom  of 
Information  Acts  are  among  “the 
most  overrated  pieces  of  legislation” 
ever  enacted  into  law. 

“The  Freedom  of  Information  Acts 
are  now  used  to  stall  giving  out  infor¬ 
mation,”  Zekman  said  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Newspaper  Association. 

When  requested  data  is  finally 
obtained  under  Fol,  it  may  be  incom¬ 
plete  or  useless.  Government  officials 
have  become  very  savvy  in  dealing 
with  reporters  and  the  FOI  Act,  Zek¬ 
man  noted. 

Zekman,  who  shared  in  two  Pulit¬ 
zers  for  local  reporting  while  working 
for  Chicago  metro  newspapers,  says 
she  is  currently  encountering  in¬ 
creasingly  hostile  environments  for 
investigative  reporting. 

Now  a  reporter  for  Chicago’s 
WBBM-TV  news,  she  said  that  both 
print  and  broadcast  news  media 
executives  hesitate  to  commit  funds 
or  staffing  to  the  “luxury”  of  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  because  they  feel 
there  is  “not  enough  bang  for  the 
buck.  Yet  we  get  30  to  40  calls  a  day 
from  people  who  see  our  investigative 
reporting  team  as  the  only  way  they 
can  get  help.  About  95  percent  of  our 
stories  start  with  a  tip.” 

Also  making  investigative  work 
more  difficult  now  is  the  fear  of  law¬ 
suits  against  witnesses,  Zekman  said. 

“As  I  interview  people  for  stories, 
victims  or  experts  that  we  must  call 
in,  such  as  doctors  or  contractors, 
more  and  more  people  are  asking,  ‘If  I 
agree  to  go  on  camera,  will  your  sta¬ 
tion  indemnify  me?  If  we  are  sued, 
will  the  station  pay  my  legal  ex¬ 
penses?’  ” 

In  the  past,  Zekman  said,  she  could 
assure  the  witness  that  any  lawsuit 
would  be  directed  against  the  reporter 
or  the  station,  but  in  this  “litigious 
era,”  however,  she  says  the  witness 
or  expert  may  well  get  sued  also. 

“The  presentation  of  investigative 
information  is  getting  more  and  more 
difficult,”  Zekman  added.  “The 
amount  of  time  given  to  stories  is 
shorter  and  shorter.” 

Marketing  studies  also  tell  broad¬ 
casters  that  viewers  “don’t  want  that 
much  information”  and  warn  news¬ 
paper  publishers  that  readers  “won’t 
follow  you  with  a  jump  when  a  story 
must  continue  on  another  page.” 

—  AP 
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IN  BRIEF 


Shopper  files 
open-meetings 
challenge  In  Wis. 

A  West  Allis,  Wis.,  shopper  has 
filed  a  legal  complaint  alleging 
repeated  violations  of  the  state  Open 
Meetings  Act  by  the  board  that  oper¬ 
ates  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  Park 
and  its  auto  race  track. 

In  a  detailed  23-page  complaint  to 
the  Milwaukee  County  district  attor¬ 
ney,  West  Allis  Enterprise  publisher 
J.J.  Blonien  charges  that  the  state  fair 
board  routinely  held  discussions  of 
public  business  behind  closed  doors, 
or  in  unpublicized  sessions. 

Violations  ranged  from  closed-door 
discussions  of  zoning  changes  to  deci¬ 
sions  on  limiting  the  number  of 
“junior  breed  championship  steers” 
auctioned  in  the  Governor’s  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Auction. 

The  complaint  is  a  litany  of  allega¬ 
tions  that  the  board  repeatedly  dis¬ 
couraged  public  scrutiny  by  holding 
meetings  with  impermissibly  short 
public  notice. 

At  one  point,  Blonien  charges,  the 


board’s  racing  commission  actually 
convened  a  session  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  complaint  alleges  16  violations 
of  inadequate  public  notice;  11  in¬ 
stances  of  reconvening  without  a 
proper  notice  time;  and  12  instances 
of  improper  closed-door  discussions. 

“These  were  only  the  worst  of¬ 
fenses,”  said  Blonien,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Free  Com¬ 
munity  Papers.  “We  could  have  cited 
hundreds  of  others.” 

Canadian  weekly 
distributes 
In  Florida 

The  Sun  Times  of  Canada  has  found 
an  audience,  a  niche  market,  in  Flor¬ 
ida. 

The  weekly  newspaper  has  started 
its  second  year  of  publishing  news, 
business,  sports  and  arts  for  the  2.1 
million  Canadians  who  visit  Florida 
every  year. 

Launched  in  the  midst  of  a  reces¬ 
sion,  the  paper’s  first  year  was  said  to 
be  a  surprising  success,  attributed  to 


its  specific  target  market  and  its 
ability  to  draw  on  advertisers  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total  number  of  Canadians  who  visit 
Florida  yearly,  570,000  are  of  the 
over-55  crowd,  who  visit  for  as  much 
as  half  the  year,  every  year. 

As  of  its  Nov.  4  issue,  the  paper 
was  home  delivered  rather  than 
mailed  in  most  parts  of  the  state.  The 
Sun  Times  is  able  to  do  so  through 
major  daily  newspapers  by  piggy¬ 
backing  on  their  existing  carrier 
routes. 

Among  the  papers  delivering  the 
Sun  Times  in  Florida  are  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Sarasota  Herald 
Journal,  Tampa  Tribune  and  the 
Lakeland  Ledger. 

FlEJ  adds  40th 
association 

Eesti  Ajalehtede  Liit,  the  Estonia 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
has  become  the  fortieth  FIEJ  member 
association. 

Established  in  November  last  year, 
the  organization  counts  34  member 
newspapers. 


MISSING 

4.3  million 
people 

Do  you  know 
where  they  are? 

See  Inside  Back  Cover 
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Arbitrator  n 

Decision  moves  automai 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  Nov.  5  ruling  by  arbitrator 
Richard  Adelman  set  staff  levels  and 
working  conditions  for  the  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  at  the 
New  York  Times  Edison,  N.J.,  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  plant. 

Arbitrated  terms  remain  in  effect 
through  the  life  of  the  contract,  which 
expires  in  1993. 

Although  he  denied  the  company’s 
request  that  drivers  work  four  nine- 
hour  days  per  week,  Adelman’s  deci¬ 
sion,  said  a  New  York  Times  Co. 
statement,  “will  result  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  NMDU  staff  compared 
with  current  operations.” 

“We’re  not  releasing  any  num¬ 
bers,”  said  company  spokeswoman 
Nancy  Nielsen,  noting  that  work 
force  reductions  are  only  one  aspect 
of  savings,  which  also  include 
reduced  overtime,  changes  to  work 
rules,  and  larger  delivery  vehicles. 

The  arbitrator  upheld  the  com¬ 
pany’s  right  to  use  tractor  trailers 
instead  of  smaller,  more  numerous 
delivery  trucks  to  transport  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  to  all  wholesalers, 
which  “will  result  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings,”  according  to  John  O’Brien, 
Times  senior  vice  president  for 
finance  and  human  resources. 

Citing  no  dollar  figures,  Nielsen 
said  savings  put  the  company  “on 
target”  for  an  already-announced 
tot^  of  $35  million  it  seeks  from  all 
unions,  a  sum  equal  to  annual  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Edison  plant. 

The  Times  also  will  be  permitted  to 
require  drivers  to  use  plastic  ID  cards 
to  enter  and  exit  the  highly  automated 
plant,  and  to  use  video  cameras  for 
security. 

No  decision  was  made  on  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  issue  involving  operation  of  a 
computerized  control  room  for  man¬ 
aging  plant  operations,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  the  Times  to  assign  that  work, 
said  O’Brien. 

“This  award  I’m  not  happy  with,” 
drivers  union  president  Douglas 
LaChance  told  E&P.  “Adelman 
changed  30  years  of  practice.  I  think 
he  was  wrong,  but  when  the  judge 
rules  in  these  matters  it’s  practically 
impossible  to  get  the  award  vacated. 
But  we  still  have  to  negotiate  an 
agreement.” 

jles  on  drivers  for 

led,  coior-capable  Edison  p 

A  decision  was  originally  expected 
last  month,  but  shortly  before  it  was 
to  be  delivered,  the  Times  and  drivers 
resumed  talks  in  what  LaChance  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  full  week  of  intensive 
negotiating.  “We  made  an  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  long-term  contract  that 
would  take  us  to  the  year  2000,”  cov¬ 
ering  matters  addressed  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  award  and  “all  the  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  with  the  drivers.” 

Talks  were  suspended,  however, 
even  though  the  two  sides  were  re¬ 
ported  close  to  agreement.  An  accord 
eluded  the  parties,  said  LaChance, 
because  “.  .  .  converting  theory  into 
language  is  a  difficult  situation.” 

N.Y.  Times 

lant  closer  to  operation 

temporary  basis  —  with  the  contract 
expiring  next  March. 

“Mr.  O’Brien  says  they  still  want 
to  reach  a  long-term  agreement,  so  it 
seems  our  goals  are  the  same,”  La¬ 
Chance  concluded. 

LaChance  said  lack  of  a  settlement 
and  arbitration  that  largely  favored 
the  Times  does  not  change  his  long¬ 
term  goal.  “Anyone  who  thinks  keep¬ 
ing  a  $450  million  newspaper  plant 
closed  is  good  for  anybody  ...  is 
mistaken,”  he  said. 

When  the  company  requested  arbi¬ 
tration  late  last  month,  the  Times 
reported  that  an  agreement  with  the 
drivers  was  especially  important 

Citing  no  dollar  figures,  Nielsen  said  savings  put 
the  company  “on  target”  for  an  already-announced 
total  of  $35  million  It  seeks  from  all  unions,  a  sum 
equal  to  annual  depreciation  of  the  Edison  plant. 

The  two  sides,  he  said,  were  “in 
“uncharted  waters  .  .  .  talking  about 
things  that  are  unique  .  .  .  .” 

In  exchange  for  cuts  in  jobs  and 
overtime,  the  Times  offered  buyouts, 
reductions  by  attrition  and  some  job 
and  earnings  guarantees.  LaChance 
would  not  divulge  proposed  numbers 
but  said  his  position  was  to  “take  care 
of  this  generation  well  and  attrit  down 
over  a  period  of  time.” 

The  Times,  too,  sought  a  contract 
through  the  year  2000  for  both  Edison 
and  midtown  Manhattan  operations. 
With  issues  regarding  Edison  already 
arbitrated,  the  company  revised  its 
original  position  and  reportedly  with¬ 
drew  offers  made  last  month. 

O’Brien  told  the  Times  he  still 
seeks  that  long-term  agreement.  Niel¬ 
sen,  however,  said  that  for  Edison 
“there  are  no  scheduled  negotiations 
at  present.” 

However,  LaChance  maintained 
he  was  still  looking  at  everything: 
“We’re  talking  about  Edison,  43rd 
Street,  wages,  welfare,  pension,  con¬ 
ditions  of  work,  buyouts,  all  the 
rest  .  .  .  .” 

“I  can  still  negotiate  for  terms  and 
conditions,”  he  later  added.  “It  may 
be  that  the  Times  decides  it  doesn’t 
want  to  go  into  the  plant  on  just  a 

because  among  the  several  unions 
they  alone  “.  .  .  have  the  potential  to 
keep  the  paper  from  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully  during  a  strike.” 

About  the  anticipated  opening  of 
the  Edison  plant  early  next  year,  Niel¬ 
sen  said,  “We  are  more  optimistic 
.  .  .  based  on  the  arbitration  award.” 

Times  management  has  contended 
all  along  that  the  huge  facility  will  not 
begin  operations  until  all  labor  issues 
are  resolved,  allowing  for  an  orderly 
start-up. 

The  Times  awaits  the  outcome  of 
an  appeal  concerning  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  suit  in  which  a  federal  judge 
ruled  that  manning  levels  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  arbitration.  Although  a  sepa¬ 
rate  multi-union  agreement  (to  which 
the  union  was  a  party)  calls  for  arbi¬ 
tration  of  unresolved  issues  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  new  Edison  plant,  the  judge 
found  that  the  pressmen’s  own  accord 
with  the  Times  resolved  such  issues  in 
its  specific  and  detailed  manning  pro¬ 
visions  (E&P,  Oct.  26). 

Though  recognizing  the  Mailer’s 
Union  contract  with  the  Times,  the 
same  judge  had  earlier  compelled  the 
mailers  to  attend  arbitration  on  cer¬ 
tain  matters,  including  whether  the 
issue  of  manning  is  subject  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  their  case  (E&P,  Sept.  7). 
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About  25  clients  pull  ‘Doonesbury’  strips 

Newspapers  react  strongly  to  Quayle  sequence,  although  Universal 
notes  that  it  is  not  Trudeau’s  most  controversial  series  ever 


By  David  Astor 

About  25  newspapers  pulled  the 
current  “Doonesbury”  series  relating 
to  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle,  with  at 
least  three  of  the  papers  canceling  the 
strip  entirely. 

This  was  an  “average  or  little 
above  average”  response  to  a  very 
controversial  “Doonesbury”  sequence, 
according  to  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  vice  president/editorial  director 
Lee  Salem,  who  said  the  most  clients 
ever  to  drop  a  Garry  Trudeau  effort 
was  about  40. 

Salem  noted,  by  way  of  example, 
that  the  1985  series  criticizing  Frank 
Sinatra  and  the  1976  sequence  featur¬ 
ing  the  then-unmarried  Joanie  Caucus 
and  Rick  Redfem  sleeping  together 
drew  more  negative  newspaper  reac¬ 
tion. 

Fictional  reporter  Redfern  appears 
in  the  current  series,  which  began 
November  1 1  and  will  run  at  least 
through  November  23.  The  strips  sug¬ 
gest,  among  other  things,  that  there 
was  suppression  of  a  federal  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  file  con¬ 
taining  allegations  that  Quayle  pur¬ 
chased  cocaine  while  a  U.S.  senator 
(see  last  week’s  E&P). 

Quayle  said  the  allegations  are 
false,  and  the  DEA  stated  that  it 
had  cleared  the  politician  of  drug 
charges  in  the  early  1980s. 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin  vice 
president/executive  editor  James  V. 
Wyman  told  E&P  that  the  Rhode 
Island  paper  pulled  the  series  because 
it  felt  “neither  Mr.  Trudeau  nor  his 
syndicate  offered  any  substantiation 
of  the  charges  he  makes.” 

Wyman  added  that  news  organiza¬ 


Rep.  Douglas  Applegate  (D-Ohio)  recently  addressed  the  U.S.  Congress  by 
reading  from  this  October  7  'Frank  and  Ernest'  comic  strip  by  Bob  Thaves  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 


The  first  installment  of  the  controversial  series  ran  on  November  1 1 . 


Wyman  said  most  of  the  more  than 
two  dozen  reader  calls  and  letters  the 
Journal-Bulletin  had  received  as  of 
November  12  were  critical  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  drop  the  series.  He  noted  that 
readers  who  oppose  the  pulling  of  a 
comic  are  more  likely  to  contact  a 
paper  than  those  who  support  the 
action. 

The  Journal-Bulletin,  like  a  number 
of  other  papers,  is  publishing  old 
“Doonesbury”  comics  until  the 
Quayle  series  ends. 

Some  of  the  other  clients  dropping 
Quayle  strips  —  according  to  E&P’s 
information,  various  newspaper  sto¬ 
ries,  and  Universal  —  include  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Charlotte  Observer,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Lead¬ 
er,  and  Rome  (N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Salem  said  the  three  clients  cancel¬ 
ing  “Doonesbury”  entirely  were  the 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune,  Red¬ 
ding  (Calif.)  Record  Searchlight,  and 
Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 

Some  papers  which  decided  to 
carry  the  Quayle  strips  ran  them  with 
an  editor’s  note.  New  York  Newsday, 
for  instance,  summarized  the  Quayle 
and  DEA  responses  to  the  “Doones¬ 
bury”  series  in  a  five-line  blurb  under 
the  comic  each  day. 

Salem  said  the  series  is  not  saying 
Quayle  is  a  drug  user  but  rather  is 
focusing  on  matters  such  as  the 
alleged  suppression  of  the  DEA  file. 
He  stated  that  Universal  and  its  attor¬ 
neys,  after  studying  the  strips  and 
their  supporting  documentation,  are 
confident  the  sequence  can  “with¬ 
stand  scrutiny.” 

Asked  his  own  opinion  of  the 
series,  Salem  replied,  “I  think  there 


Lee  Salem  (left)  and  Garry  Trudeau. 

tions  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Knight-Ridder, 
and  60  Minutes  have  looked  into  the 
Quayle  drug  charges  and  decided  they 
couldn’t  be  proved. 

“1  think  ‘Doonesbury’  is  fine  when 
it  sticks  to  satire,”  declared  Wyman. 
But  he  stated  that  if  the  comic  is  going 
to  “abandon  satire  for  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  approach,”  it  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  decision-making 
process  the  Journal-Bulletin  employs 
when  considering  whether  or  not  to 
publish  a  reporter’s  investigative 
story. 
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was  a  good  mix  of  satire,  humor,  and 
fact  —  and  a  really  strong  story  line.  It 
hung  together  very  well.” 

He  added  that  the  sequence  is 
another  example  of  how  Trudeau 
“continues  to  push  the  boundaries” 
of  what  a  syndicated  comic  can  dis¬ 
cuss. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
“Doonesbury,”  which  began  in  1970, 
now  has  about  1 ,400  daily  and  Sunday 
clients. 

Package  from  KRTN 

A  package  of  photos,  graphics,  and 
news  stories  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  is  being  offered  by  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  News  Information 
Services. 

The  KRTN  package  features  more 
than  70  black-and-white  photos, 
including  many  U.S.  military  pictures 
taken  during  and  after  the  attack  as 
well  as  some  captured  Japanese  pic¬ 
tures  taken  before  and  during  the 
December  7,  1941,  raid. 

Also,  the  KRTN  Graphics  Network 
is  providing  more  than  a  dozen 
illustrations  outlining  the  attack,  dia¬ 
gramming  the  planes  and  ships 
involved,  and  more. 

Stories  and  “explainers”  from  the 
KRTN  News  Wire  accompany  the 
photos  and  graphics. 

KRTN  is  marketed  worldwide  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Dingman  has  retired 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  re¬ 
gional  executive  Fred  W.  Dingman 
has  retired  after  43  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Dingman  started  in  1948  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  which 
was  later  known  as  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Publishers-Hall,  and  Field 
Newspaper  Syndicate.  He  left  Field 
(now  North  America  Syndicate)  in 
1979,  and  joined  LATS  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  handle  sales  for  the 
Midwest  and  several  Southeastern 
states. 

The  features  business  veteran 


She’s  doing  column  from  Moscow 


Fred  W.  Dingman 


Eleanor  Randolph 

worked  under  12  syndicate  presidents 
while  selling  columns  and  comics 
such  as  “Erma  Bombeck,”  “Art 
Buchwald,”  “Ann  Landers,”  the 
“Gallup  Poll,”  “Steve  Canyon,” 
“Rex  Morgan,  M.D.,”  “The  Wizard 
of  Id,”  “Momma,”  and  “Funky 
Winkerbean.” 

Dingman  and  his  wife  Lois  Mary 
Ann  —  who  enjoy  boating,  fishing, 
traveling,  and  watching  sports  —  will 
divide  their  time  between  the  Chicago 
area  and  Florida. 


A  ‘Formula’  column 

A  weekly  column  that  “relates  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  reader’s  day-to-day  life” 
is  being  self-syndicated. 

Topics  in  “The  Formula”  include 
the  science  of  popcorn,  the  history  of 
ammonia,  the  science  and  history  of 
chocolate,  make-it-yourself  cleaners, 
and  more. 

The  column  is  by  award-winning 
science  teacher  Tony  Wedig,  who  is 
based  at  P.O.  Box  243,  McQueeney, 
Texas  78123.  His  clients  include  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  and  others. 

About  a  1967  attack 

Two  syndicated  columns  have 
offered  differing  versions  of  Israel’s 
1%7  attack  on  an  American  intelli¬ 
gence  ship  that  killed  34  and  wounded 
171  others. 

The  assault  on  the  USS  Liberty, 
which  was  off  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
coast  at  the  time,  has  been  labeled  a 
“tragic  accident”  for  the  past  24 
years. 

But  Creators  Syndicate  writers 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  in 
a  November  6  piece,  quoted  two 


Eleanor  Randolph  is  doing  a  twice- 
monthly  column  from  Moscow  for  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

The  feature  is  “a  personal  narrative 
of  her  experiences  as  a  journalist, 
mother,  and  resident  in  the  tumultuous 
Soviet  Union,”  according  to  WPWG 
sales  manager  Sarah  Trott. 

Randolph,  48,  previously  did  the 
“News  Business”  column  syndicated 
by  WPWG .  The  Florida  native — who 
holds  a  B.A.  in  history  from  Emory 
University  —  worked  for  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News  Journal,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
before  joining  the  Washington  Post. 

sources  who  indicated  that  Israel 
knew  the  ship  was  American.  Israel 
attacked,  according  to  the  column, 
because  it  was  afraid  the  Liberty 
would  pick  up  information  on  its 
impending  invasion  of  Syria. 

In  response.  New  York  Times  News 
Service  columnist  A.M.  Rosenthal  did 
a  November  8  piece  quoting  one  of 
the  Evans  and  Novak  sources  —  a 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Our  special  Christmas  ad  package 
gives  you  all  the  ideas  you  need  to 
wrap  up  your  readers'  Christmas. 
Including  20  features  written  by  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists.  And  10  photos/ 
sketches  to  deck  your  pages. 

Call  toll-free  800-44S4555  for  a 
free  sample  or  special  features  pack¬ 
age  menu.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 
and  Canada,  call  collect  (619) 

293-1 818.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
former  Israeli  military  officer  —  as 
denying  he  had  told  the  Creators  writ¬ 
ers  that  Israel  knew  the  nationality  of 
the  ship. 

Evans  and  Novak  subsequently  did 
a  November  1 1  column  observing  that 
the  former  military  officer  might  have 
changed  his  story  because  he  now  felt 
in  danger  from  Israel’s  Shin  Bet  and 
Mossad  intelligence  agencies. 

A  kid  advice  column 

A  column  called  “Kids  Ask  Peggy” 
is  being  syndicated. 

Peggy  Hinders  offers  advice  on 
improving  schoolwork,  participating 
in  sports,  making  friends,  dealing 
with  cruelty  from  peers,  earning 
money,  avoiding  cigarettes,  etc. 

Hinders,  who  has  already  received 
more  than  200  letters  from  kids, 
works  for  the  St.  Louis  Special 
School  District’s  home  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  and  teaches  a  math  course  at  St. 
Louis  Community  College. 

The  former  grade-school  teacher — 
based  at  P.O.  Box  6294,  Chesterfield, 
Mo.  63017  —  has  a  sociology  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego.  She  is  a  parent  herself. 
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Womanews  Report”  is  syndicated  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 


Horace  Sutton  dead 

“All  Places”  travel  columnist  Hor¬ 
ace  Sutton  of  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  died  of  cancer  in  New  York 
City  at  the  age  of  72. 

Sutton,  who  also  worked  for  sev¬ 
eral  magazines  and  wrote  11  books, 
traveled  more  than  100,000  miles  a 
year  at  the  peak  of  his  career. 

The  26-year-old  “All  Places”  will 
be  discontinued  after  November  23. 


Tribune  clarification  ^  lawsuit  settlement 


An  October  12  E&P  story  mistak¬ 
enly  gave  the  impression  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  “Womanews”  sec¬ 
tion  was  initiated  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

While  the  section  was  shared  with 
ASNE  members  and  focus  groups, 
“Womanews”  was  created  and 
designed  by  the  Tribune. 

A  weekly  package  called  “The 
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The  winning  NNA  cartoon. 


A  copyright/trademark  infringe¬ 
ment  lawsuit  against  two  companies 
selling  T-shirts  bearing  characters 
from  Bill  Watterson’s  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  comic  has  been  settled  in 
Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  favor. 

Venture  Graphics  and  Pacific 
Graphics  agreed  to  cease  the  infringe¬ 
ments,  pay  Universal’s  attorney  fees, 
and  more. 


News  about  awards 

Ann  Landers  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Creators  Syndicate  has  won 
the  1991  Jill  Ireland  Award  for 
National  Voluntarism  for  the  writing 
in  her  column  about  breast  cancer. 

Also,  Ellen  Goodman  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  has  received  the  Carr  Van 
Anda  Award  from  Ohio  University’s 
E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism 
for  “enduring  contributions  to  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

In  other  prize  news,  Randy  Wicks 
of  the  Santa  Clarita  (Calif.)  Signal  and 
Rothco  Cartoons  has  won  a  first-place 
editorial  cartoon  award  from  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

Roy  Peterson  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  Toronto  Star  Syndicate,  and  Car- 
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The  Newspaper  Features  Council  is 
offering  one  cartoon  for  each  of  the  10 
original  amendments  to  mark  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  can  use  the  series  at 
no  charge  after  December  1.  The  three 
cartoons  pictured  are  by  'The  Family 
Circus'  creator  Bil  Keane  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  'Shoe'  creator  Jeff 
MacNelly  of  Tribune  Media  Services, 
and  'Frank  and  Ernest'  creator  Bob 
Thaves  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  other  seven  contributors 
are  'Mother  Goose  and  Grimm'  creator 
Mike  Peters  of  TMS,  'Peanuts'  creator 
Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  'Momma'  creator  Mell 
Lazarus  of  Creators  Syndicate,  'Fox 
Trot'  creator  Bill  Amend  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  'Bizarro'  creator  Dan 
Piraro  of  Chronicle  Features,  'Pogo' 
cartoonist  Neal  Sternecky  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  and  former 
syndicated  cartoonist  John  Lane. 
United  Media  senior  vice  president/ 
editorial  director  David  Hendin  is 
coordinating  the  series. 

toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate  has 
received  a  Canadian  National  News¬ 
paper  Award  for  his  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

And  Steven  Raichlen,  who  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  “Great  Chefs”  column  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s 
“FoodStyles”  section,  took  first 
place  in  the  major  newspaper  cate¬ 
gory  in  the  annual  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  and  Writers  Association  con¬ 
test. 
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N.Y.  Times  to 
distribute 
ANA  magazine 

The  Advertiser,  a  new  magazine 
from  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  Inc.,  made  its  debut  at 
the  Association's  82nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  business  conference  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  Oct.  27-29. 

The  magazine,  a  joint  effort  of 
ANA,  the  New  York  Times  and  maga¬ 
zine  consultants  Decker  Decker  & 
Freas,  focuses  on  advertising  and 
marketing  management  issues  and 
will  be  distributed  to  25,000  advertis¬ 
ing  executives. 

It  is  addressing  advertisers’  con¬ 
cerns  and  interests.  Articles  are  being 
written  by  advertising  executives, 
such  as  William  La  Mothe,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Kellogg  Company,  James 
Reilly,  general  manager,  marketing 
services  and  communications,  IBM 
Corporation,  and  Robert  Watson,  di¬ 
rector,  advertising  services,  AT&T. 

The  magazine’s  advertising  sales, 
production  and  distribution  are  being 
handled  by  the  New  York  Times. 

SPJ  offers 
insurance  plans 
to  members 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  now  offers  group  insurance 
plans  to  its  members  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

A  variety  of  plans  are  available  to 
meet  members’  insurance  needs. 

The  first  is  a  Major  Medical  plan  to 
cover  basic  medical  expenses. 

Catastrophe  Major  Medical  can  be 
added  to  cover  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  Disability  Income  plan  pro¬ 
vides  protection  against  loss  of 
income  due  to  a  disabling  accident. 

A  Hospital  Money  program  helps 
defray  the  daily  expenses  of  a  hospital 
stay. 

Term  Life  Insurance  protects  the 
family’s  financial  future. 

The  Personal  Accident  plan  pro¬ 
tects  the  family  from  financial  disas¬ 
ter  that  may  follow  an  unfortunate 
accident. 

Due  to  the  mass  purchasing  power 
of  SPJ’s  membership,  the  cost  of 
these  plans  is  significantly  lower  than 
individually  purchased  policies,  and 
the  mail-in  applications  are  simpler 
and  shorter  than  most  individual  pol¬ 
icy  applications. 


All  six  plans  are  available  by  mail 
through  SPJ’s  insurance  administra¬ 
tor,  Albert  H.  Wohlers  &  Co.,  SPJ 
Group  Insurance  Plans,  1440  N. 
Northwest  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  III. 
60068-1400. 

New  officers 
elected  by  SPJ 

Ernest  Ford,  a  television  news  con¬ 
sultant  in  Dallas,  took  over  as  the  new 
president  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 

Georgiana  Vines,  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  was  elected  president¬ 
elect.  She  is  the  third  woman  presi¬ 
dent-elect  since  the  organization  was 
founded  in  1909. 

Sara  Stone,  an  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  Baylor  University  in 
Waco,  Texas,  was  re-elected  vice- 
president  for  campus  chapter  affairs. 

Paul  McMasters,  associate  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  USA  Today, 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
Steve  Geimann,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  United  Press  International, 
was  elected  to  a  two-term  term  as 
director  at  large. 

Deborah  Hurley,  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Metropolitan 
State  College  of  Denver  and  editor  of 
the  weekly  Aurora  Sentinel  in  Den¬ 
ver,  was  elected  campus  chapter  ad¬ 
viser  at  large. 

J.  Pratt  Austin  Trucks,  a  senior  at 
West  Georgia  College  in  Carrollton, 
Ga.,  was  elected  campus  representa¬ 
tive  at  large.  Lance  Wallace,  a  senior 
at  Troy  State  University  in  Troy, 
Ala.,  was  also  elected  campus  rep¬ 
resentative  at  large. 


Bee  'adopts’ 
six  libraries 


Dorfman  signed 

USA  Today  has  signed  financial 
columnist  Dan  Dorfman  to  a  new  con¬ 
tract  running  through  1995. 

Dorfman’s  Inside  Talk  column  runs 
twice  a  week,  and  a  third  column  is 
carried  weekly  by  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Dorfman  wrote  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  magazines  before  signing 
with  USA  Today  in  1986. 

SPJ  chapter 
established 
at  Soviet  college 

The  dean  of  Moscow  State  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  met  with  the 
Western  Kentucky  University  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  Nov.  4  to  establish  the 
first  free-will  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  for  journalists  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Professor  Yassen  Zassoursky  took 
part  in  a  press  conference  to  an¬ 
nounce  officially  the  formation  of  the 
SPJ  chapter  at  Moscow  State. 


CREATE  A  TREASURE 
WITHIN  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER 


The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
“adopted”  six  city  elementary  schools 
as  part  of  a  local  program  to  fund 
school  libraries. 

The  Bee  is  one  of  12  corporations 
sponsoring  24  school  libraries  under 
the  Adopt-a-Library  program  of  the 
Sacramento  Area  Literacy  Coalition 
(SALC). 

Adoptive  organizations  donate 
$1 ,000  per  year  for  five  years  to  their 
assigned  libraries. 

Ezell  Cox,  the  Bee’s  manager  of 
community  relations,  is  chairman  of 
SALC’s  board  of  directors  and  is 
leading  a  drive  to  recruit  more  busi¬ 
nesses  into  the  library  program. 


For  over  40  years  we  have  been 
serving  publications  with  wood¬ 
working  and  handicraft  columns. . . 
Currently  hundreds  of  newspapers 
are  subscribing  to  our  free 
reader  services  that  earn  your 
newspaper  a  25%  commission  on 
each  order  generated. 

For  more  information  on  our 
readership  building  features, 
please  call  800-82U-BILD. 


mum 
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High-rise  office 
tower  to  go  on 
newspaper  site 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
building  on  the  city’s  Capital  Mall  will 
be  replaced  with  a  25-story  office 
tower  if  the  plans  of  the  paper’s  co¬ 
owner,  Danny  Benvenuti,  receive 
official  approval. 

The  newspaper  will  be  moved  to 
one  of  three  Sacramento  sites  owned 
by  Benvenuti,  according  to  editor 
Ken  Harvey. 

Benvenuti  has  submitted  develop¬ 
ment  plans  for  the  new  high-rise  to  the 
city’s  planning  department. 

Built  in  1968,  the  present  Union 
building  rests  on  one  of  the  city’s 
choicest  downtown  locations. 

Benvenuti  bought  the  Union  in 
1989  amid  reports  that  his  primary 
interest  was  the  value  of  the  real 
estate. 

However,  Harvey  told  E&P  that 
Benvenuti  and  co-owner  David  Kas- 
sis  intend  to  continue  publishing  the 
Union  at  a  new  location. 

Construction  of  the  tower  would 
begin  in  the  spring  of  1992,  it  was 
reported. 

Harvey,  who  has  been  with  the 
Union  for  25  years,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor,  replacing  Joseph 
Farah,  who  resigned. 

In  a  statement,  Harvey  said  the 
Union  will  continue  to  be  “strongly 
conservative,  pro- taxpayer  and  pro- 
family  values.” 

Harvey  acknowledged  that  the 
Union  is  at  a  “competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage”  against  the  larger  and  dominant 
Sacramento  Bee  but  said  his  paper 
intends  to  be  “brighter  and  more  con¬ 
cise  than  the  competition  and  will 
continue  to  cover  the  news  in  a  more 
direct  and  interesting  fashion.” 

The  140-year-old  Union  calls  itself 
the  oldest  newspaper  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

UNESCO  calls 
for  Press 
Freedom  Day 

The  UNESCO  General  Conference 
has  called  for  the  proclamation  of  an 
International  Press  Freedom  Day  on 
May  3  and  asked  the  director  general 
of  UNESCO  and  the  United  Nations 
secretary-general  to  examine  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  jointly  presenting  on  that 
day  a  report  on  the  development  of 
press  freedom  in  the  world. 


May  3  represents  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  earlier  this  year  of  the 
Windhoek  Declaration  in  support  of 
the  emergence  of  free,  independent 
and  pluralistic  news  media  in  Africa. 

The  proposal  for  an  International 
Press  Freedom  Day  was  presented  by 
Niger  on  behalf  of  the  African  Group. 

It  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  overall 
resolution  on  UNESCO’s  Major 
Programme  IV  —  Communication  in 
the  Service  of  Humanity,  and  states 
that  “a  free,  pluralistic  and  indepen¬ 
dent  press  is  an  essential  component 
of  any  democratic  society.” 

The  General  Conference’s  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  communication  program 
also  called  for  “reinforcing”  the 
International  Programme  for  the 
Development  of  Communication. 

Some  elements  include  training, 
study  tours  and  exchange  programs 
for  young  journalists;  increasing  wo¬ 
men’s  professional  participation  in 
the  media  and  strenthening  their  pro¬ 
fessional  media  associations  and  net¬ 
works;  programs  to  promote  audio¬ 
visual  production  and  exchanges  in 
developing  countries;  and  programs 
to  foster  international  technological 
cooperation. 

The  resolution  also  asks  the  direc¬ 
tor  general  to  take  measures  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  dissemination  by  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  of  data  on  the 
freedom  of  public,  private  and  other 
media;  to  examine  and  pursue  con¬ 
crete  measures  to  encourage  freedom 
of  the  press;  and  to  prepare  a  study  on 
the  international  circulation  of  news 
and  to  organize  regular  surveys  of  the 
flow  of  television  programs. 

Ad  section 

The  Sun-Sentinel  of  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  has  published  its  first  report 
of  south  Florida’s  best-loved  brands, 
and  has  lured  packaged  goods  adver¬ 
tisers  to  its  pages. 

The  14-page  broadsheet  advertising 
section,  including  seven  color  pages, 
was  inserted  into  the  Food  Section  of 
the  Oct.  17  edition.  The  section  culmi¬ 
nated  a  monthlong  program  at  the 
newspaper,  which  began  with  a  re¬ 
search  survey  to  uncover  the  favorite 
brands  of  consumers  in  the  $2.6  bil¬ 
lion  food  market  served  by  the  paper. 

Winning  brands  were  invited  to 
advertise  in  a  special  section  that 
would  detail  the  survey’s  results  to 
readers.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
winning  brands  ran  over  1 ,000  column 
inches.  As  part  of  the  value-added 
package,  advertisers  received  promo¬ 
tional  support  such  as  shelf-talkers 
and  end-aisle  displays  at  four  of  the 


area’s  major  supermarket  chains. 
Additional  promotion  included  in¬ 
paper  ads,  radio  spots,  special  home- 
delivery  bags  and  newsrack  cards. 

The  promotion  began  with  a  16- 
page  survey  questionnaire  sent  to 
7,000  households  throughout  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  market.  A  one-dollar  bill  was 
attached  to  each  survey  to  encourage 
responses.  In  addition,  each  return 
was  eligible  to  win  a  $250  shopping 
spree.  As  a  result,  the  survey  re¬ 
ceived  a  52%  response  rate. 

Monthly  magazine 
to  non-subscribers 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
launched  the  Courant  Money  Saver 
Magazine,  a  process-color  magazine 
inserted  monthly  in  the  newspaper’s 
Sunday  edition  and  distributed  to 
non-subscribers. 

Covering  the  Hartford  metro  mar¬ 
ket  with  east  and  west  editions,  the 
magazine  brings  the  benefits  of  both 
Sunday  inserts  and  direct  mail  into  a 
unified  advertising  product. 

In  addition  to  being  carried  in 
316,792  copies  of  the  Sunday  Cou¬ 
rant,  the  magazine  is  mailed  to 
approximately  150,000  Courant  non¬ 
subscribers.  Non-subscribers  are 
selected  from  ZIP  codes  that  give  the 
mag£izine  an  audience  consisting  main¬ 
ly  of  adults,  homeowners,  profession¬ 
als,  college  graduates  and  those  with 
household  incomes  over  $50,000. 

McCombs  named 
head  of  UM 
j-school  alumni 

The  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  Alumni  Association  has 
named  Amy  McCombs  president  of 
the  national  organization. 

McCombs  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  KRON-TV  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  She  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  journalism  in  1%8  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  in  1972,  both 
from  MU.  She  was  awarded  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Honor  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism  in  1990  from  the 
MU  School  of  Journalism,  an  award 
that  recognizes  lifetime  achievement 
in  the  field  of  journalism. 

In  the  position,  McComb  will  con¬ 
vene  and  conduct  the  school’s  alumni 
board  meetings,  aiding  in  the  selection 
of  alumni  to  serve  on  the  alumni  board 
of  directors,  and  representing  the 
school  on  MU’s  national  alumni 
board  of  directors. 
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ping  while  “Nothing  has  been  done 
by  the  board,  membership  commit¬ 
tee,  club  administration  or  executive 
director  to  halt  this  disastrous 
decline.” 

Moreover,  the  fact  sheet  alleged 
that  60  regularly  scheduled  club  pro¬ 
grams  this  year  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  leaving  only  four. 

The  signers  presented  a  slate  of 
board  candidates  and  urged  their  elec¬ 
tion  to  combat  “a  dangerous  situation 
which  clearly  threatens  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Press  Club.” 

Hillinger  fired  back  with  his  own 
letter  in  the  club’s  8-Ball  newsletter  in 
which  he  charged  that  the  1 1  past 
presidents  “have  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  club  affairs  in  recent  years  and 
have  no  firsthand  knowledge  about 
the  matters  mentioned.” 

According  to  Hillinger,  the  five 
board  members  who  signed  the  letter 
“know  full  well  of  the  club’s  financial 
condition.” 

Hillinger,  who  is  finishing  his  sec¬ 
ond  year  as  president,  said  the  club 
has  been  investing  interest  from  a 
$500,000  savings  account,  which  will 
bring  in  $28,644  at  year’s  end.  This, 
he  said,  explains  the  deficit.  He  also 
contended  that  financial  records  are 
up  to  date  and  are  available  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  president  conceded  lack  of 
quorums  at  two  board  meetings  but 
charged  that  two  of  the  directors  who 
signed  the  critical  letter  were  among 
the  absentees. 

Hillinger  scoffed  at  the  mention  of 
60  club  programs,  saying  there  were 
not  nearly  that  many  scheduled.  He 
added  that  when  events  are  held  they 
attract  few  members  and  that  some  of 
the  letter’s  signers  are  among  those 
who  do  not  show  up  for  them. 

He  also  took  a  slap  at  what  he 
termed  “unsigned  hate  letters”  he 
has  been  receiving,  observing,  “1  just 
can’t  believe  such  letters  would  exist 
in  a  professional,  prestigious  organi¬ 
zation  such  as  this.” 

As  for  the  latest  letter,  which  was 
signed,  Hillinger  termed  it  “divisive, 
unprofessional  and  filled  with  mis¬ 
leading,  unsubstantiated  charges.” 

One  of  its  signers,  Gladwin  Hill,  a 
former  New  York  Times  correspon¬ 
dent,  told  E&P  that  the  club  has 
problems  but  he  doubted  they  could 
be  blamed  on  any  one  person. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  age,  logistics  and 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  diverse 
interests  in  the  club,”  he  remarked. 
“A  press  club  used  to  be  a  place 
where  newcomers  and  veteran  Jour¬ 


nalists  could  rub  elbows  and  where 
job  contacts  could  be  made.  That  pat¬ 
tern  doesn’t  exist  anymore.  The  club 
is  not  the  first  avenue  you  think  of  for 
socializing  or  getting  or  changing 
jobs.” 

But  signer  Mary  Neiswender,  a 
free-lance  writer  and  former  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  investigative 
reporter,  said  Hillinger  and  the  board 
have  ignored  advice  that  she  and  nine 
other  past  presidents  have  offered  to 
straighten  out  the  club’s  finances. 

“The  whole  club  is  operating  in  a 
fiscally  irresponsible  way,”  she  con¬ 
tended. 

Neiswender  said  one  step  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  position  of  executive 
director,  who  receives  $40,000  a  year 
plus  $8,000  in  benefits  and,  in  her 
opinion,  “has  nothing  to  do.” 

Another  signer.  Dusty  Brandel  of 
the  Glendale  News-Press,  agreed 
with  Neiswender  that  the  executive 
director’s  post  should  be  eliminated. 
She  added  that  she  believes  the  club 
needs  a  strong  membership  drive  and 
board  members  “who  really  want  to 
work.” 


Sales 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Abarta,  held  closely  by  members  of 
the  Taylor  and  Bitzer  families,  with 
one  newspaper,  the  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  Press. 

Abarta,  which  owns  Coca  Cola  bot¬ 
tling  franchises  and  natural  gas  inter¬ 
ests,  “unequivocally”  will  retain  the 
Press  in  Atlantic  City,  where  it  faces 
no  daily  competition  and  where  it  has 
invested  $23  million  on  a  new  plant, 
Bitzer  said. 

Thomson,  based  in  Toronto,  owns 
163  U.S  and  Canadian  papers. 

Bitzer  said  the  decision  to  merge 
with  the  Express  was  based  on  Globe- 
Times  management’s  priorities,  in 
order:  to  preserve  local  coverage, 
jobs,  and  protect  the  interest  of  share¬ 
holders,  mainly  the  Bitzer  and  Taylor 
families. 


Lose 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


and  Lucky.  If  their  tests  work  in  San 
Diego  it  could  spread  to  other  areas.” 

Grothe  said  there  are  reports  that 
the  two  chains  have  reached  agree¬ 
ments  with  Advo  to  mail  its  ad  mate¬ 
rial  later  in  the  week  instead  of  Mon¬ 
day,  its  usual  day. 

Mary  Jacobus,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune  Co. -owned 
Times-Advocate,  said  Vons  had 
eliminated  all  its  advertising  from  the 
paper  and  Lucky  reduced  its  space  by 
half. 

She  said  Vons  had  informed  the 
paper  that  its  new  ad  system  would 
run  through  1992  with  a  “re-evalua- 
tion”  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

“That  doesn’t  leave  much  hope,” 
she  observed.  “We  are  not  betting  on 
the  fact  that  they  will  come  back.  It’s 
a  serious  financial  loss  for  us  but  some 
of  the  weeklies  will  take  an  even  big¬ 
ger  hit.” 

Jacobus  also  predicted  that  the  ad 
removal  will  be  a  loss  to  readers,  who 
depend  on  them  for  their  shopping. 

The  same  view  was  expressed  by 
Mel  “Doc”  Croucher,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  for  the  Daily  Califor¬ 
nian. 

“It’s  been  the  food  sections  that 
made  those  retailers,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “Surveys  show  that  food 
sections  are  the  right  place  for  food 
ads.” 

Croucher  said  he  will  “aggres¬ 
sively”  keep  in  touch  with  Vons  and 
Lucky  to  win  them  back. 

“These  [tests]  are  cyclical,”  he 
said.  “I  believe  they’ll  return  to  us.” 

Robert  Gaines,  vice  president  for 
food  marketing  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  said  one  major 
grocery  chain,  A&P,  switched  from 
newspapers  to  direct  mail  in  Loui¬ 
siana,  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia  but  went  back 
to  newspapers. 

“That’s  because  newspapers  are  a 
better  environment  for  those  ads,”  he 
remarked. 


Anchorage  paper 
sponsors  bee 

The  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News 
kicked  off  Anchorage’s  first  corpo¬ 
rate  spelling  bee,  the  BizBee,  on 
Sept.  12.  Over  30  business  teams  par¬ 
ticipated,  with  12  more  having  to  be 
turned  away  due  to  space  and  time 
limitations.  Sponsored  by  the  Daily 
News,  the  BizBee  was  a  fund  raiser 
for  the  Anchorage  Literacy  Project, 
and  raised  $15,000  in  one  evening. 


Reporting  studied 

The  Environmental  Reporting 
Forum,  a  joint  program  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  News  Directors  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  Media  Institute,  has 
published  a  book  called  Covering  the 
Environmental  Beat:  An  Overview  for 
Radio  and  TV  Journalists,  which  exa¬ 
mines  the  state  of  environmental 
reporting  on  television  and  radio  and 
offers  advice  to  journalists  covering 
those  stories. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


kidnapped  back  to  Israel.  He  was 
tried  and  given  a  long  prison  sen¬ 
tence.  Hersh  claims  Davies  tipped  off 
Mossad  to  Vanunu’s  whereabouts. 

Now,  if  Vanunu  had  been  British 
and  did  what  he  did,  he  would  have 
been  jailed  for  30  years  as  a  traitor,  for 
whatever  his  motives.  Government 
service  people  in  Britain  even  get 
thrown  in  the  slammer  for  blowing  the 
whistle  on  corruption.  It  is  called  vio¬ 
lating  the  Official  Secrets  Act. 

Because  of  the  political  orientation 
of  the  media  here,  some  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  Vanunu’s  patron,  the  Sunday 
Times,  made  a  hero  out  of  him. 

The  British  press  also  tends  to  be 
polarized  between  a  pro-Arab  or  pro- 
Israeli  bias. 

The  Murdoch  papers  embarked  on 
a  free-Vanunu  campaign,  while  Max¬ 
well  tried  to  counter  this  by  degrading 
Vanunu’s  worth. 

So  when  Hersh  claimed  that  Davies 
had  betrayed  Vanunu,  the  Murdoch 
press  could  not  wait  to  get  the  boot  in. 

As  for  the  validity  of  the  charges, 
well,  unlike  the  case  with  American 
papers,  truth  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  a 
good  story  in  England. 

With  the  publisher’s  strange  death, 
the  truth  may  remain  a  mystery  for¬ 
ever. 

Yet  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  if  Max¬ 
well’s  devoted  sons,  who  have  been 
groomed  to  take  over  the  family  busi¬ 
ness,  will  pursue  their  late  father’s 
libel  actions  against  Hersh. 

The  story  may  not  yet  be  over. 


Weekly 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


course,  I  didn’t  know  it  back  then,  but 
he  prepared  very  fattening  food.  He 
would  use  only  real  butter,  etc.,  you 
know  the  kind  of  cooking  I  mean.  He 
loved  to  eat,  and  he  loved  Coke.  He 
always  had  Coke  in  those  old  fash¬ 
ioned  bottles. 

“On  my  birthday  he  would  take  me 
out  to  eat  at  the  Travelers  Hotel  in 
East  Liverpool  [Ohio].  Pretty  fancy, 
huh?  I  still  have  a  heart-shaped  locket 
and  matching  necklace  and  bracelet 
he  gave  me  on  two  different  birth¬ 
days.  I  should  probably  give  them  to 
my  granddaughter  but  /  can’t  bring 
myself  to  part  with  them." 

In  these  tough  economic  times, 
many  country  editors  struggle  to  find 
a  few  joyful  hours  each  week.  Fifty- 
two-year-old  Joyce  Frain  has  discov¬ 
ered  hers  in  the  creation  of  a  personal 
column. 


Fol  hot  line 
needs  funding 

The  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition  (CFAC)  which  provides  an 
Fol  hot  line  for  journalists,  is  in 
danger  of  closing  down  unless  it  gets 
additional  funding,  it  was  reported 
recently. 

Karen  Magnuson  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
sent  out  a  notice  to  members,  asking 
them  to  encourage  their  news  orga¬ 
nizations  to  join  CFAC  and  to  join 
themselves.  The  SPJ  chapter  recently 
gave  CFAC  a  check  for  $5,000.  In 
return,  members  will  have  free  use  of 
its  ActionLine  for  one  year  and  will  be 
allowed  to  attend  two  coalition  law 
seminars  in  Los  Angeles  at  half  the 
normal  rate. 

Begun  in  1988,  CFAC  currently 
collects  about  $20,000  in  dues  from  39 
daily  newspapers,  46  weeklies,  seven 
radio  and  television  stations,  four  law 
firms  and  about  25  individuals.  The 
organization  also  has  received  grants 
and  donations,  including  $25,000 
from  the  national  SPJ. 

“We’re  going  to  be  running  not 
only  without  a  reserve  but  with  the 
shadow  of  some  real  problems  for  the 
next  year,”  said  Terry  Francke, 
CFAC’s  executive  director. 

“It’s  not  that  we  are  not  accepted 
by  the  media,  we  are,”  Francke  went 
on,  “but  these  are  tough  economic 
times  and  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations  are  cutting  back.” 

Still,  he  told  E&P,  only  two  of  60 
members  who  signed  up  in  June  1990, 
failed  to  renew  a  year  later. 

The  problem,  Francke  pointed  out, 
is  in  increasing  membership  to  triple 
its  present  size.  Depending  on  the  size 
of  the  news  organization,  dues  range 
from  $50  to  $2,500  a  year.  An  individ¬ 
ual  membership  costs  $25. 

“We’re  holding  on  trying  to  wait 
out  this  dip,”  he  said.  “We  hope  that 
everyone  doesn’t  stand  back  and  say, 
‘Let’s  wait  and  see  what  happens  next 
year,’  because  there  won’t  be  anyone 
left  for  them  to  talk  to.” 

In  addition  to  operating  its  24-hour 
hot  line  seven  days  a  week,  CFAC 
also  keeps  a  close  tab  on  legislative 
bills  affecting  freedom  of  information 
and  on  violations  of  open  meeting  and 
open  reocrds  laws  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  information  appears  in 
CFAC’s  biweekly  newsletter  Fol 
Flash. 

Francke,  an  attorney,  operates 
CFAC  from  his  home  in  Sacramento 
with  the  help  of  a  few  volunteers.  He 
also  publishes  a  quarterly  Right  to 
Know  newsletter. 
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of  short-term  arrears  if  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  payment  were  at  full  basic  price 
for  three  months,  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  subscription  term  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  new  policy  will  combine  both 
rules  into  a  maximum  4%  allowance. 

In  another  action,  the  board  sus¬ 
pended  its  earlier  approval  of  a 
request  by  the  Houston  Chronicle  for 
an  audit  of  its  non-paid  TMC  product, 
ThisWeek.  The  reversal  followed  an 
objection  to  the  audit  by  the  Houston 
Post,  according  to  an  Audit  Bureau 
spokesman. 

The  approval  was  given  at  the 
board’s  August  meeting.  The  audit, 
which  was  to  cover  the  three-month 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1991,  would 
have  been  the  first  of  its  kind. 

According  to  a  recent  Audit  Bureau 
NewsBulletin,  the  audit  was  intended 
to  determine  its  advantages  for  mem¬ 
bers  in  view  of  the  fact  that  TMC 
products  are  increasingly  carrier- 
delivered  rather  than  mail-delivered. 

It  also  was  pointed  out  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  home-delivery  system  offers 
opportunities  for  distribution  of  non¬ 
newspaper  products,  which  may  re¬ 
quire  verification. 

The  NewsBulletin  article  said  an 
audit  would  be  an  advantage  to  mem¬ 
bers  by  promoting  Audit  Bureau  re¬ 
porting  standards  to  advertisers. 

Despite  the  cancellation  of  the 
audit,  an  Audit  Bureau  source  told 
E&P,  “This  is  not  a  dead  issue.  It  will 
come  up  again.” 

Houston  Post  circulation  officials 
did  not  respond  to  E&P  queries 
regarding  their  objection  to  the  audit. 


Sun-Times  paper 
thief  gets 
jail  sentence 

A  Chicago  man  will  serve  60  days  in 
jail  for  stealing  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Sunday  papers  from  porches  on  the 
South  Side. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Peter  Russell 
swiped  Sunday  papers  from  homes  in 
a  neighborhood  near  his  own. 

Before  he  was  caught  in  April,  the 
thefts  of  the  $1.25  Sunday  papers  cost 
the  Sun-Times  more  than  $1,000  to 
replace,  the  paper  said  in  a  news 
report  on  Russell’s  conviction. 

Russell  was  sentenced  to  60  days  in 
jail  and  one  year’s  probation  for  one 
count  of  theft  and  one  count  of 
assaulting  a  delivery  agency  manager. 
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second  ad  which  warns  that  “Unless 
they're  stopped,  the  Bells  will  know 
more  about  you  than  even  the  IRS." 

The  ad  cautions,  “By  keeping  track 
of  who  you  call,  how  often  you  call 
and  how  long  your  calls  last,  the 
regional  Bell  telephone  companies 
can  create  an  alarmingly  detailed  pro¬ 
file  of  your  life  ....  By  using  their  file 
on  you,  the  Bells  want  to  make  you 
the  target  for  all  kinds  of  sales  mes¬ 
sages  involving  your  business,  your 
health,  your  finances,  your  family  life 
and  more.” 

The  ad  urges  readers  to  call  an  800 
number  and  register  support  for  H.R. 
3515. 

“Because  if  you  remain  silent  now, 
everything  you  say  later  can,  and  just 
might,  be  used  against  you.” 

Stowe  called  the  ANPA  privacy  ad 
“low  life”  and  “nothing  but  a  scare 
tactic”  and  placed  it  in  the  “stop-at- 
nothing  stoop-to-any thing  category.” 

“The  irony  here,”  he  said,  “is  that 
it’s  the  newspapers  who  are  actively 
developing  personal  dossiers  and  tar¬ 
get  marketing  (and  collecting)  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  subscribers  to  sell 
to  advertisers.” 

This  will  backfire  on  newspapers, 
Stowe  added,  “because,  if  they  keep 
it  up,  we  will  expose  what  they  do. 
That’s  where  it  becomes  tacky.” 

The  RBOCs  also  have  begun  radio 
ad  campaigns  in  the  regions  of  H.R. 
3515’s  five  original  sponsors  and  23 
additional  co-sponsors.  The  radio 
ads,  according  to  Stowe,  say  that, 
while  the  courts  have  authorized  the 
RBOCs  to  provide  information  ser¬ 
vices,  Congress,  under  pressure  from 
the  newspapers,  “is  trying  to  slam 
that  door  shut.” 

The  spots,  which  are  tailored  for 
each  region  with  the  name  of  the 
area’s  representative,  argue  that  the 
bill  is  harmful  and  urge  listeners  to 
let  Congress  know  how  they  feel. 

“This  advertising  is  in  response  to 
the  extraordinary  pressure  that  the 
publishers  are  putting  on  members  of 
Congress  behind  the  scenes,”  Stowe 
said,  referring  to  lobbying  by  ANPA 
and  member  publishers.  “We  have 
members  of  Congress  telling  us  that 
we  have  to  be  more  assertive  and 
make  sure  the  people  understand  the 
issue  ....  It’s  imperative  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  hears  both  sides  of  the 
story  and  understands  how  important 
it  is  to  them  and  to  us.” 

In  addition  to  the  ad  campaigns, 
ANPA  has  retained  two  Washington 
public  relations  and  lobbying  firms  to 


work  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  and  is 
urging  its  members  to  call  personally 
and  meet  with  their  representatives, 
which  a  number  have  already  done. 

ANPA  members  also  have  been 
provided  with  two  camera-ready  ads 
in  support  of  the  legislation,  as  well  as 
a  packet  of  signed  op-eds  by  various 
industry  executives,  including  ANPA 
president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black. 

Maguire  said  that  about  100  news¬ 
papers  have  run  the  ads  —  and  addi¬ 
tional  ads  may  be  coming  —  and  a 
number  have  written  their  own  edito- 
rials  in  support  of  banning  the 
RBOCs’  entry  into  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

While  conceding  that  lobbying  is 
“not  something  most  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy,”  Maguire  dismissed 
charges  that  the  action  creates  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest. 

“This  is  really  a  fundamental  thing 
when  it  comes  to  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment,”  he  explained.  “If  we’re 
being  told  [by  the  courts]  that  we  must 
obey  all  the  laws  applicable  to  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  is  acceptable  for  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  business  to  step  forward.” 

Further,  Maguire  noted,  H.R.  3515 
offers  newspapers  no  special  pro¬ 
tections  —  nor  have  they  asked  for 
any  —  but  creates  a  level  playing 
field  for  competition  in  information 
services. 

Pacific  Telesis’  Stowe,  however, 
argued  that  the  bill’s  “constraints  are 
so  draconian  that  they  are  prohibi¬ 
tions.” 

He  said  the  RBOCs  are  not  against 
safeguards  that  protect  against  things 
such  as  cross-subsidies  or  discrimina¬ 
tory  treatment,  but  “they  go  on  and 
try  to  impose  constraints  that  will 
keep  us  out  or  make  it  economically 
disadvantageous.” 

Stowe  added,  “We  had  hoped  that 
once  the  [court]  decision  was  made 
that  the  focus  would  change  from 
fighting  again  to  developing  coopera¬ 
tive  or  competing  ventures.” 

The  newspaper  industry  “is  now 
trying  to  take  away  something  legiti¬ 
mately  claimed  and  [doing  it]  solely 
on  the  basis  that  they  don’t  want  com¬ 
petition.  Our  ads  have  been:  Look  at 
what  we  could  offer.  Newspapers’ 
only  message  has  been:  Don’t  let 
them  do  it. 

“Newspapers  are  resisting  new 
competition  when  the  real  issue  is  that 
they  don’t  want  to  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  electronic  systems,”  Stowe 
continued.  “If  we  don’t  get  in,  they 
can  postpone  [making  the  invest¬ 
ment]  ....  If  we  get  in,  they’ll  have 
to  and  they  don’t  want  to  spend  the 
money  .... 

“I  don’t  think  their  position  is  fair 
or  legitimate.  The  arguments  they’re 
using  are  extraordinary  in  their  lack  of 


validity  and  credibility,”  he  added. 

Further,  lobbying  by  newspaper 
publishers  puts  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  under  tremendous  pressure 
since  they  want  the  support  of  the 
local  press. 

“1  don’t  blame  them  for  doing  it,” 
he  said  of  the  lobbying,  “but  I  find 
the  self-righteousness  to  be  ill- 
placed  .... 

“Although  formidable,  the  only 
thing  newspapers  have  going  for  them 
is  the  pressure  of  their  threats.  It 
works  sometimes,  but  not  in  enough 
people  this  time.” 

Of  the  industry’s  other  efforts,  he 
noted  that  “ANPA  is  trying  to  get 
newspapers  to  run  ads  free.  That 
would  be  against  the  law  to  do  in  the 
telephone  system  .  .  .  .” 


SNPA 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Ramsaur.  His  newsroom  mentor  was 
Ray  Eskew,  a  former  United  Press 
International  news  executive  who 
went  on  to  head  Multimedia’s  news¬ 
papers. 

In  20  years,  Mebane  saw  Multime¬ 
dia  change  from  a  closely  held  family 
company  to  a  publicly  traded  corpo¬ 
ration  with  interests  in  broadcasting 
and  entertainment.  In  newspapers  he 
witnessed  the  conversion  from  hot 
lead  to  cold  type. 

Though  he  comes  from  the  Old 
South — born  of  French  Huguenot 
stock  and  attended  Woodberry  For¬ 
est  School  in  Virginia  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill — he  operates  under  new  rules. 

“One  of  our  trademarks  is.  We 
don’t  take  all  the  givens  as  givens,” 
he  says.  “We  challenge  them.  We  try 
to  knock  down  sacred  cows,  and  we 
have  a  good  time  doing  it.” 

He  tells  of  how  the  merger  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  papers  in 
Asheville,  N.C.,  actually  increased 
their  combined  circulation,  defying 
the  rule  of  thumb  that  says  combining 
papers  inevitably  reduces  total  circu¬ 
lation. 

Thanks  to  a  year’s  planning,  hefty 
promotion  and  a  carefully  designed 
new  product,  the  Citizen-Times 
ended  up  bigger  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts — despite  higher  rates — accord¬ 
ing  to  Mebane. 

He  formed  a  group  at  the  Greenville 
papers  to  take  suggestions  from  em¬ 
ployees  directly  to  the  publisher. 

“Nobody  has  a  monopoly  on  good 
ideas,”  he  says.  “If  people  on  top  are 
sensitive  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
front  lines,  the  organization  will  move 
faster  and  evolve  and  be  a  survivor.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-WeeKly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-80CI-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
|ood  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
or  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
veekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 

a  weekly  humor  column  for  various 
newspapers  in  5  states.  Will  write  it 
FREE  for  you  also.  Fast-paced  fun  for 
wide  audience.  "Blundering  On"  is 
funny.  (650  words.)  Hey,  it’s  worth  a 
call  for  samples.  (619)  435-2514. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215:  (718)  788-8350. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  yMr  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2l0O  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIVY  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week- 
N  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  NOTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

409)  727-0393. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $55,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


PROFITABLE  water-sport,  6  issues  yr.; 
$28,000  annual.  Relocate.  Barry 
French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  508-644-5772. 
Appraiser  -  Broker  -  Consultant 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  tor  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bohtho,  (4(37) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (417)  326-8700,  PO  Box  492, 
Bolivar,  MO  65613. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


’’1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  high^t  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(417)  326-8700 
PO  Box  492 
Bolivar,  MO  65613 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Senrice  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers-Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS.  Monthly 
which  should  be  weekly-$l  10,000. 
Great  weekly  with  real  estate- 
$1,100,000.  Bruce  Wright,  Media 
Consultant.  (916)  684-3987. 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Western,  historic 
landmark  district,  tourism  economy, 
county  newspaper,  $39,000.  Owner: 
Elam  Enterprises,  PO  Box  530,  Virginia 
City,  NV  89440. 

(702)  847-0765. 


NEBRASKA  county  seat  weekly,  over 
$200,000  gross,  wants  to  sell  quickly. 
John  E.  van  der  Linden,  broker,  PO  Box 
275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360.  Ph: 
(712)  336-2805. 


NORTHERN  New  England  weekly, 
3,000  paid,  gross  $150,000.  Rural 
area.  Perfect  for  Husband/wife  team. 
TOURIST  GUIDE  &  Shopper  in  premier 
resort  town  publishes  only  half  a  year. 
$225,000  gross.  Live  in  the  south  in 
winter. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SEACOAST  weekly, 
11,000  free,  well  established, 
$6(j0,000  gross. 

NEW  YORK  county-wide  paid  weekly 
grosses  $700,000  in  fully  equipped 
plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA  5,000  circ.  will  gross 
$500,000  in  1992  in  nice  suburban 
town. 

SUBURBAN  BOSTON  group,  over 
$700,000  gross.  Profitable.  16,000 
free. 

NEW  YORK,  century  old  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $90,000  and  priced  right. 

NEW  YORK,  established  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $80,000  looking  for  new  owner. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper  published  over  20  years  in 
New  York  City.  Composing  room  equip¬ 
ment  optional.  Box  55/2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY 
with  nationwide  distribution.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  PO  Box  15875,  Panama 
City,  FL  32406  or  leave  message  at 
(9(54)747-0001. 


THE  OLATHE  (KS)  DAILY  NEWS, 
suburban  daily  (8,5CiO  Tue-Sun  AM  w/ 
TMC)  in  fast-growing,  affluent  market, 
southwest  Kansas  City  area.  Non- 
brokered  offer.  Address  inquiries  to 
Lloyd  Ballhagen,  President,  or  John 
Lee,  Vice  President,  Harris  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  190,  Hutchinson,  KS 
67504-0190.  Phone  (316)  694-5830. 
FAX  (316)  694-5834. _ 

TWO  SHOPPERS.  Southeast  US. 
Established  18  years.  20,500  circula¬ 
tion.  Gross  $400M.  20%  mail.  Balance 
carrier.  Opportunity  for  right  person 
with  $100M  to  own  50%  or  biw  with 
owner  finance.  (912)  382-5153  after 
6PM. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RURAL  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Price  $450,000,  near  metro 
area  and  skiing.  Growth  area.  Some 
terms. 

CASCADE  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  - 
$225,000,  growing  year-round  resort 
area.  $67,000  down. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY  -  $360,000,  with 
press  and  plant.  Terms. 

SOUTHWEST  OREGON  WEEKLY  - 
small  town  weekly,  large  shopper  opera¬ 
tion.  $500,000  gross.  Price  $300,000, 
terms. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  $265,000,  terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
(509)  786-4470 


TE)(AS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


VERY  STRONG  40  year  old  official 
paper  of  county  seat.  No  opposition. 
Grossing  $200,000.  Asking 
$100,000.  Call  publisher  at  home 
(516)  746-6529  between  4  and  6  pm. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


_ PERSONALS _ 

Trade  equity  in  1/2  acre  plus  3  bedroom 
2  bath  home  for  newspaper  press. 
(805)  324-6423. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarKeting  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


N/E  -  Increase  circulation  with  low 
budget,  NIE  Award  Winning  Program. 
P'oven  success.  Phone  Sue  Casebeer 
(219)  637-8488. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
_ Albuquerque,  NM  87103 _ 

Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

AUTOKON  8400-2  available,  must  sell. 
Excellent  Condition.  $12,500  each, 
both  for  $20,000;  P  C  I 
802-375-1078. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


ELECTRONIC  CLASSIFIED  AD  SOFT¬ 
WARE.  Offer  electronic  ads  in  addition 
to  the  printed  ads  you  now  offer.  Call 
Jeff  at  (800)  927-3707  for 
information. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS!  SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING  COACH  seeks  computer 
literate  organization  or  free-lancer  with 
need  for  talented  adviser.  Current 
clients  include  The  Associated  Press, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Oregonian, 
D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles,  feder¬ 
al  agencies,  and  many  of  the  Fortune 
1000.  Fees:  $249.95  per  person 
(volume  discounts  available).  Call 
800-4-U.S.  SPCS  and  ask  for  Corporate 
Voice,  the  most  innovative  writing  aid 
ever  produced!  For  PCs  and 
compatibles. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1  Kirk  Rudy  mailing  base.  1  four-up 
labeling  head.  Excellent  Condition.  Can 
demonstrate.  $9,750.  Call  Bob  Bryan. 
(205)  734-2131. 


227  Muller  Martini  4  in  1  Inserter. 
Completely  Overhauled  -  Like  New 
$71,0C)0.  Can  be  seen  in  our  facility. 
Available  Immediately  -  6  Month 
Warranty.  Friba  Corp.  (404)  251-6121. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Muller  Martini  4  into  1  227  Model 
inserter  with  Kirk  Rudy  Labeling  head 
on  discharge  end.  Muller  Martini  3 
knife  Stitcher  Trimmer  with  1  feed 
station;  2  stitch  stitcher  head  and  3 
knife  trimmer.  Both  machines  in  A-1 
condition.  Contact  Bob  Hitchcock,  York 
Newspaper  Company,  York,  PA  17404. 
(717)  767-6391 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  (800)  741-1937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

200  K-Jack  Tab  Honor  Boxes  (free). 
Good  condition.  All  or  part.  Box  5591, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

NEW  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIP  -  32  mb 
RAM  -  200  mb  hard  drive.  Queue 
Station,  remarketed  Canon  LBP  20 
Laser  Printer  11x17  (3  million  life 
cycle)  -  enhanced  to  800  DPI,  90  day 
parts  warranty,  $19,900. 

Call  Bob  Weber.  Inc.  (216)  831-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-8937/(216)  831-1628 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


1  GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  drive 
and  motor.  Reconditioned.  Can  see  in 
operation.  (303)  887-3334. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22” 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45”  RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  auto¬ 
matic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
+3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  TKS  press¬ 
es,  22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Two  Goss  Headliner  Mark  V  presses  w/ 
double  3:2  folder,  large  amount  of 
color  flexibility  and  auto,  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16”  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


Zone  Chart  6n  Page  59 
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FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  (CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&PI 

Rotes  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  {212}  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO  w/2 
dryers;  1984  5/u  G14  BAKER 
PERKINS  w/TEC  22’  dryer;  1973  5/u  & 
3/u  NEWS  KING;  1970  3/u  HARRIS 
V15;  HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16” 
folder. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 

SC/Community  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac- 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

Hope  is  the  parent  of  faith. 

Cyrus  A.  Barthol 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  EQUIPMENT 
Metro  22"  5  units,  3  half  decks 
Metro  add  on  units,  halfdeck  22  3/4" 
Urbanite,  3  color  unit  22  3/4" 
Urbanite,  900  series,  7  unit  press 
22  3/4" 

Urbanite,  1300  series,  11  units  press 
22  3/4" 

Community,  6  u-lUOP,  S/C  folder 
1981-87 

Bell  Camp  Inc. 

Tel.  (201)  492-8877 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 


•Goss  Community  Pressor  Units  1981, 
6  units,  1987  UOP.  S/C  folder.  Upper 
former.  Very  good  condition. 

•Goss  Suburban  1500.  8  units,  2 
folders,  whole  or  partial.  Operating  now. 
•V-15D  Harris,  10  units,  JF-15,  JF-25 
Circ.  on  top  and  bottom  cylinders.  Very 
good.  1982.  Available  now. 

Bell  Camp  Inc. 

Tel.  (201)  492-8877 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  three  faculty  members  starting 
Fall  1992  in  Advertising,  Broadcast 
Journalism  and  Public  Relations.  All 
positions  are  tenure-track  positions. 
Salary  is  up  to  $42,000  for  nine 
months.  Rank  open.  Applicants  should 
have  a  Ph.D.  or  be  ABO  and  have  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  ability.  Professional 
experience  is  important.  Nicholls  is 
located  60  miles  southwest  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  culturally  rich  Cajun, 
plantation  country  of  Louisiana  near  the 
beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Deadline 
for  applying  is  January  15,  1992. 
Submit  a  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
three  references  to  Dr.  E.  Joseph  Brous¬ 
sard,  Head,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Nicholls  State  University,  Thibo- 
daux,  LA  70310.  Nicholls  is  an  EEO 
employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  -  Assistant  professor  to 
teach  courses  in  public  affairs  reporting 
and  conduct  a  program  of  related  scho¬ 
larship.  Provide  professional  advising; 
maintain  strong  professional  contacts 
with  newspapers.  Substantial  newspap¬ 
er  experience  required;  typically  5  or 
more  years  at  a  daily  newspaper  in  publ¬ 
ic  affairs  reporting;  master’s  degree 
required,  doctorate  desired.  Experience 
in  data  base  retrieval  systems  and 
computer  assisted  reporting  desired. 
Contact  J.  A.  Crook,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  37996-0330.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  Dec.  31,  1991 
and  will  continue  until  position  is  filled. 
UTK  is  an  EEO/AA/Title  IX/Section 
504/ADA  Employer. 


STEPHEN  F.  AUSTIN 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Nacogdoches,  Texas 

Department  of  Communication 
Assistant/Associate  Professor 
(Journalism) 

The  University  is  located  in  Nacogdo¬ 
ches,  Texas,  a  community  of  30,000 
situated  midway  between  Dallas  and 
Houston.  SFA  enrolls  12,500  students 
in  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs  offered  through  36  academic 
departments  and  nine  schools. 

The  Department  of  Communication 
serves  700  majors  in  R-TV,  journalism, 
and  speech  communication.  Degrees 
offered  are  the  B.A.,  B.S.,  and  M.A. 

The  Department  of  Communication 
seeks  to  fill  a  full-time,  nine-month, 
tenure-track  position  for  September 
1992. 

RESPONSIBILITIES.  Teach  journalism 
(newspaper,  reporting,  writing,  editing) 
and  related  courses  (law  and  public 
relations).  Provide  advisement  and 
internship  direction  for  students  study¬ 
ing  in  a  professionally-oriented  under¬ 
graduate  Journalism  program.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  graduate  teaching  possible 
with  a  completed  Ph.D.  degree.  Depart¬ 
mental  and  university  committee 
assignments  required;  creative/ 
scholarly  activities  expected. 

QUALIFICATIONS.  Ph.D.  preferred. 
M.A.  required.  This  position  requires 
previous  successful  university  teaching 
experience  and  the  ability  to  interact 
with  and  serve  as  an  effective  liaison 
with  professional  journalists.  Profes¬ 
sional  journalism/public  relations 
experience  helpful.  Prefer  familiarity 
with  Macintosh  and  IBM  compatible 
computer  applications. 

SALARY.  Commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions,  experience,  and  rank.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  cover  letter 
indicating  interest  and  background, 
current  vita,  and  names  and  addresses 
of  three  references  tO: 

Professor  Ben  Hobbs 
Department  of  Communication 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 
PO  Box  13048,  SFA  Station 
Nacogdoches,  Texas  75962 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  March 
1,  1992.  All  application  letters  will  be 
acknowledged.  The  position  will  remain 
open  until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 

Name  and  qualifications  of  candidates 
who  apply  are  subject  to  disclosure 
under  the  Texas  Open  Records  Act. 

Office  of  Personnel  •  Affirmative 
Action  Office 

SFASU  is  an  Affirmative  Action 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GOSS 

RECONDITIONED 
PRESSES. 
THEY  MAKE 
GREAT 

IMPRESSIONS, 

TOO. 

If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  reconditioned  press,  you  can’t  do  better 
than  a  Goss  press  reconditioned  by  the  original  manufacturer. 

All  our  reconditioned  Goss  Urbanite®  Community®  and  Suburban® 
presses  are  brought  up  to  original-equipment  specifications  and  are 
backed  with  a  6-month  parts  and  labor  warranty. 

We  have  presses  in  inventory  for  fast  delivery.  So  call  us  today  for 
complete  details.  Used  Equipment,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International,  700  Oakmont  Lane,  Westmont,  Illinois  60559. 
Phone:  708/850-6178.  Fax:  708/850-6177. 


Rockwell  International 

...wh^i*  scianc^  g«ts  down  to  busin«st 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


JOHN  BROWN  UNIVERSITY  -  Journal¬ 
ism  teaching  position  available  August 
15,  1992  in  the  Division  of  Communi¬ 
cation.  Person  will  supenrise  the  jour¬ 
nalism  program;  teach  news  reporting, 
feature  writing,  editing,  public  relations 
and  related  journalism  courses;  and 
serve  as  adviser  to  student  publications. 
Prior  teaching  experience  is  preferred, 
journalism  experience  is  essential,  and 
a  master’s  degree  is  required.  The  posi¬ 
tion  has  permanent  faculty  status  with 
rank  of  instructor,  assistant  or  associate 
professor  with  salary  of  $24,000  to 
$35,000.  The  school  is  small  (1,000 
students)  undergraduate,  interdenomi¬ 
national,  evangelical  Christian  college 
located  at  the  edge  of  the  Ozarks  in 
northwest  Arkansas.  Applications 
accepted  until  position  is  filled.  Submit 
letter  of  application,  resume,  tran¬ 
scripts  (copies  acceptable)  to  Dr.  Jim 
Holliday,  Academic  Dean,  Jchn  Brown 
University,  Siloam  Springs,  AR  72761. 

MASTER’S  IN  JOURNALISM  STUDIES 
-  University  of  South  Florida  -  St. 
Petersburg  is  accepting  applications  for 
a  new  graduate  program  that  emphas¬ 
izes  advanced  study  in  newsgathering, 
writing,  design,  ethics  and  critical 
studies.  Students  and  faculty  work  with 
faculty  of  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  adjacent  to  campus. 
Assistantships,  financial  aid  available. 
Write  to  Journalism  Graduate  Program, 
USF  at  St.  Petersburg,  140  Seventh 
Avenue  So.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701 
or  call  (813)  893-9157. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  for  14,500  circulation 
daily,  and  55,000  circulation  weekly, 
in  Washington  State.  Immediate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  newspaper 
executive  with  substantial  achievement 
in  management.  Successful  candidate 
must  have  background  in  marketing  and 
be  familiar  with  finance  and  computers 
Send  resume  to  Box  5592,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
with  experience  in  advertising  or  news 
for  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  are  a  growing  company  and  if 
you  feel  that  you  are  not  going  anywhere 
in  your  current  publisher/gereral  mana¬ 
ger’s  job,  this  may  be  the  opportunity 
you  have  been  looking  for.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  salary  history  along 
with  a  cover  letter  to  Box  5598,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  MANAGER  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  heart  of  Cajun  Country  to 
manage  sales  efforts  of  staff  of  13  We 
don’t  need  a  savior  but  want  someone 
who  can  help  us  to  get  better.  Leader¬ 
ship  and  training  skills  a  must.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  package.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  expectations  to 
Will  Chapman,  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO 
Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
needed  to  lead  marketing  staff  of  small 
2  times  weekly  newspaper  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  25, 
Belen,  NM  87002. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  An  indepen¬ 
dently  owned,  82,000  circulation  free 
weekly  publication  looking  for  innova¬ 
tive,  self-starter  to  develop  classified 
department.  Unlimited  potential  in  an 
untapped  market.  Previous  classified 
outside  sales  experience  necessary. 
Sales  training  and  sales  strategies 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to:  Box 
5579,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Ideas  are  worthless  unless 

followed  by  action. 

Anonymous 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Position  will  open  at  The  Press  Demo¬ 
crat,  Santa  Rosa,  California  for  well 
versed,  experienced  classified  person 
with  proven  administration,  sales  moti¬ 
vation  and  leadership  qualifications. 
Part  of  the  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group,  this  newspaper  sits 
in  a  premier,  expanding  and  diversified 
market  that  offers  continued  growth 
potential.  Circulation  is  95,000  daily, 
101,000  Sunday. 

Current  dedicated  classified  staff  of  30 
is  producing  a  section  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  industry  for  news¬ 
papers  in  this  medium  range  size  in 
lineage  and  ad  count  in  particular. 

Included  in  significant  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  duties:  meet/exceed 
sales  goals;  maintain  an  effective  sales, 
support  and  supervisory  staff;  plan/ 
implement  annual  budget  and  sales 
plans  including  new  products  and 
revenue  sources;  develop  and  maintain 
effective  relations  with  major  accounts; 
establish/monitor  individuals  sales 
development  goals;  maintain  highest 
level  of  customer  service. 

This  is  a  challenging  career  opportunity 
with  one  of  the  natioh’s  premier  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience  and  qualifications  plus 
MBO.  New  York  Times  benefit  package 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
industry. 

Resume,  including  salary  history  tO: 
Ken  Svanum,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 

Rosa,  CA  95402. _ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

Growing  alternative  weekly  needs 
proven  sales  pro  to  re-build  Classified 
section.  Must  be  strong  leader  able  to 
motivate,  train,  and  monitor  staff  of  6. 
Experience  using  EZ-AD  Classified  Soft¬ 
ware  on  Mac  computer  a  real  plus. 
Great  opjxirtunity  for  hard-worker  able 
to  handle  pressure.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Jim  Laris, 
Publisher,  Pasadena  Weekly,  155  S.  El 
Molino  Ave.,  Suite  101,  Pasadena,  CA 
91101. 

RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeks  an  experienced,  result-oriented 
professional  to  manage  a  14  person 
Retail  Advertising  Department  includ¬ 
ing  4  office  support  personnel.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  minimum  of  3 
years  managerial  experience  plus  5 
years  practical  Retail  Advertising 
background. 

Previous  experience  will  include: 

•  Proven  administrative,  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

•  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 
example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history  tO:  Times  Publishing 
Company,  205  West  12th  Street,  Erie, 
PA  16534.  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  needed  for  23 
year  old,  nationally  known  L.l. 
Alternative/Arts  paper.  Aggressive  lead¬ 
er  needed  who  can  sell,  hire,  and  moti¬ 
vate.  $27K  salary  plus  commissions, 
overides  will  yield  $50K  1st  year. 
Resume,  Good  Times,  Box  33,  West- 
bury,  NY  11590. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  16,  1991 


SELL  THE  AD  DIRECTOR® 

Road  warrior  needed  to  sell  and  install 
the  newspaper  industry’s  leading  sales 
presentation  software.  Newspaper  sales 
experience  a  must.  75%  travel.  Salaiy 
plus  bonuses.  Send  resume  to:  Media 
Marketing  Materials,  Inc.,  PO  Box  428, 
Eldorado  Springs,  CO  80025.  Attn: 
Chris  Browne,  VP/Marketing. 

ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Oakland  Tribune  seeks  graphics  editor 
to  run  its  five-person  art  department. 
Expertise  in  supervision,  design  and 
news  graphics  a  must.  Extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Macintosh  network  preferred. 
Must  be  able  to  initiate,  coordinate  all 
editorial  projects.  Strong  leadership 
skills  required.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Region  9  applicants 
only.  Box  5601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

Ask  us  for  one  good  reason  why  you 
should  work  with  us  and  we’ll  give  you 
the  challenge  of  working  for  a  40,(J(X) 
daily  newspaper. 

Your  proven  track  record  will  help  you 
win  the  position  of  CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER.  Our  market  area  is 
rated  tops  when  it  comes  to  community 
growth  and  new  construction.  Your  past 
experience  in  newspaper  circulation 
growth  will  be  highly  profitable  to  you. 
You  will  service  our  single  copy  promo¬ 
tions,  in-store  sales  and  carrier  contests 
as  well  as  our  telemarketing  room/sales. 
With  this  full  time  position  you  will 
receive  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  bonus  package  along  with  a 
medical/dental  benefits  and  a  savings 
and  investment  plan. 

Send  and/or  fax  (708)  844-5818 
resume  with  employment  history  and 
salary  requirements  tO: 

David  Worley 

Circulation  Director 

The  Beacon-News 
’’The  Voice  of  The  Fox  Valley 

for  nearly  150  years.” 

Reaching  28  affluent 

communities  daily 

101  S.  River  St. 

Aurora,  IL  60506 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f 

CIRCULATION  HOME  DELIVERY  ZONE 
MANAGER.  Zone  5  daily  seeks  an 
aggressive,  sales  and  customer  service- 
oriented  individual  to  manage  a  staff  of 
15  district  managers.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  5581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 
We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced  DM 
to  supen/ise  our  RTZ  area.  We  are  a 
12,000  circulation  6-day  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Fremont  Tribune,  c/o  Max 
Nelson,  PO  Box  9,  Fremont,  NE 
68025. 

THE  SHELBYVILLE  (IND.)  NEWS  has  a 
position  open  for  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  district  manager.  Duties  include 
supervision  of  home  delivery,  collec¬ 
tions  and  sales.  This  person  must  be 
able  to  work  with  young  people  and 
adults.  Excellent  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive  self-starter  who  is  able  to 
produce  in  an  independent  environ¬ 
ment.  Write  to  us  with  full  resume, 
salary  history  and  professional  goals. 
Contact:  Jim  Ford,  Circulation  Director, 
The  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
123  East  Washington  Street,  Shelbyvil¬ 
le,  IN  46176.  Please,  no  phone  calls. 

FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


THE  TRENTONIAN,  a  74,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  tabloid,  has  an  exceptional 
career  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
motivated,  hard-nosed  circulation 
professional. 

The  right  candidate  will  be  Zone  Mana¬ 
ger,  Home  Deliv^  Manager  or  Single 
Copy  Manager  with  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  ’’No  holds  barred"  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  need  a  goal-oriented, 
sales  driven  individual  with  strong  lead- 
ersnip  skills. 

You’ll  be  joining  an  aggressive,  reborn 
newspaper  group  with  unlimited 
advancement  potential. 

Competitive  salary  and  incentive  plan, 
excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

The  Trentonian 

Attention:  Mike  Ihnatenko,  C.D. 

6(X)  Perry  Street 
Trenton,  NJ  08602 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  thriving  South¬ 
ern  California  daily  with  an  emphasis  on 
local  news,  needs  an  experienced 
assignment  editor  to  join  its  metropoli¬ 
tan  desk.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
who  is  aggressive,  innovative  and  inde¬ 
pendent  and  can  help  reporters  produce 
first-rate  stories.  Apply  tO:  Bob 
Marshall,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  3512  I4th  St., 
Riverside,  CA  92502-3878. 


BUSINESS  JOURNAL  in  southwest  has 
editorial  openings  for  motivated  repor¬ 
ter  and  editor.  Dedicated  newsroom  in 
growing  market.  Box  5585.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  experience 
needed  at  San  Antonio  Light  (230,000 
S).  Must  be  quick  on  deadline  and  able 
to  manage  project  stories.  Spanish 
fluency,  knowledge  of  banking  and 
international  trade  helpful.  Resume, 
clips  to  David  Shaffer,  San  Antonio 
Light,  PO  Box  161,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78291. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Energetic,  aggressive,  imaginative  city 
editor  who  will  stimulate,  lead  and 
manage  varied  staff  of  a  small  but  first- 
class  Zone  8  AM  daily.  We  need  some¬ 
one  who  will  lead  the  way  (even  blaze 
the  trail!)  to  sharp  news  judgments, 
enterprise  reporting,  lively  writing  and 
eye-catching  graphics.  Salary  high 
$30K’s.  Reply  by  voice  mail. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  9 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1045 

MONTHLY  NEWS  MAGAZINE  that 
covers  small-shop  woodworking  is  look¬ 
ing  for  freelance  reporters  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  hard  news,  features  and  busi¬ 
ness  profiles.  Articles  from  Calif  and 
West  Coast  particularly  needed.  Must 
be  able  to  submit  35  mm  photos.  Send 
for  guidelines  and  sample  issue:  Tom 
Clark,  Senior  Editor,  Woodshop  News, 
35  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT  06426. 
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EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Medium-sized  midwestern  daily  seeks 
top-notch  city  editor  to  direct  and 
mentor  talented  staff.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  issue-oriented  and  long  on  ideas. 
Must  have  strong  reporting  and  city 
desk  experience,  with  a  proven  ability  to 
tighten  and  polish  good  copy.  We  want 
someone  with  the  vision  to  direct  big 
projects  and  the  understanding  that 
local  news  is  the  mainstay  of  our  paper. 
We  offer  a  super  work  environment, 
great  benefits  and  a  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  a  statement 
of  city  desk  philosophy  to  Box  5596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 

We’re  looking  for  a  loud,  clear  voice  to 
help  us  continue  to  be  heard  over  the 
bellowing  of  bigger  competitors  to  the 
north.  The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a 
120,000  daily  that  acts  twice  its  size, 
needs  a  savvy  local  columnist  whose 
curiosity  never  wanes,  who  can  make 
’em  gi^le  or  weep,  and  who’d  rather 
sting  than  bludgeon. 

Top  job  requires  top  skills,  top  talent. 
Send  your  last  three  columns,  your  best 
three  columns,  resume  and  promotional 
letter  to:  Gary  Jasinek,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Morning  News 
Tribune.  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

We're  a  small  staff  wearing  a  lot  of  hats. 
We're  looking  for  an  artist  who  does 
more  than  draw:  You  must  have  a  good 
sense  of  story  and  be  able  to  get  to  the 
visual  center  of  things.  The  bulk  of  your 
assignments  will  be  performed  on  a 
Macintosh — fluency  with  Freehand 
software  is  essential.  Illustration  and 
design  skills  are  a  plus  but  you  must 
also  be  a  journalist.  Latin  American 
experience  (and  Spanish  language)  a 
major  plus.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Nan  Keck,  El  Paso  Times,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999.  Member 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

If  you’re  working  at  a  top-notch  features 
section  and  ready  for  a  leadership  role, 
let’s  talk.  We’re  a  Zone  6  daily 
(200,000+  S,  staff  of  16)  looking  for 
someone  to  innovate  and  play  off  the 
news.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  to  Box 
5587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  minded  Zone  3  daily 
with  45,000  Sunday  circulation  seeks 
editor  for  its  editorial  page.  Duties 
include  writing  daily  editorials,  layout 
and  design  of  section,  editing  letters 
and  dealing  with  the  public.  Reporting 
experience  preferred.  Editorial  writing 
experience  is  a  must.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  and  editorial  clips.  Salary 
and  benefits  commensurate  with  exper¬ 
ience.  Box  5594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  10,000  PM 
Stauffer  Communications  daily,  good 
area,  economy.  Resumes  to  Bob  Hels- 
ley,  Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan,  PO  Box 
56,  Yankton,  SD  57078,  (800) 
669-7811. 


NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Advocate,  the  national  gay  and 
lesbian  newsmagazine,  seeks  a  national 
correspondent  to  be  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Familiarity  with  national  poli¬ 
tics  and  five  years  experience  in  hard 
news  reporting  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  tO:  Jim  Schroeder,  The  Advo¬ 
cate,  PO  Box  4371,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90078. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR:  Monthly  maga¬ 
zine  for  Hispanics  seeks  experienced 
wordsmith  with  solid  knowledge  of 
Mexican  American  community.  Total 
fluency  in  English  and  Spanish. 
Resume  to  Editor,  VISTA,  999  Ponce, 
Suite  600,  Coral  Gables,  FL  33134.  No 
phone  calls. 

NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH 

Major  mid-west  metro  daily  seeking 
editorial  research  specialist.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  solid  primary  research 
background  to  manage  projects  from 
concept  to  report.  Must  be  able  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  editorial 
department,  help  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  research  findings,  be  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  design  of  new  product 
concepts.  Seek  a  self-starter  with  the 
necessary  technical  research  back¬ 
ground,  demonstrated  proficiency  with 
PC  based  applications  and  editorial 
background  or  editorial  research  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  written  and  oral  presenta¬ 
tion  skills  are  essential.  Send  resume 
along  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER 

PIONEER  PRESS 

The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  seeks 
three  established  professionals: 

FEATURES  EDITOR: 

Department  head  for  33-person  depart¬ 
ment.  Only  the  experienced  manager, 
innovative  editor  able  to  take  our  award¬ 
winning,  redesigned  features  sections 
to  the  next  level  should  apply. 

DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR: 

Experienced,  idea-driven  manager/ 
editor  with  proven  track  record  to  help 
shape  sections,  staff. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER: 

Aggressive,  experienced,  self-starting 
reporter/writer  who  can  cover  broad 
spectrum  of  news/issues,  including 
breaking  news  and  in-depth  stories,  in 
area  home  to  27  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
samples  of  best  work,  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Features  Opening  or  Business 
Opening,  Newsroom,  Saint  Paul  Pion¬ 
eer  Press,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  The  Pioneer  Press,  the  nation’s 
fourth  fastest  growing  newspaper 
(Sunday:  272,387),  is  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  the  highly  competitive, 
highly  liveable  Twin  Cities. 

The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  an  EEO 
employer. 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  seeks  a 
flexible,  enterprising  reporter  for  its 
three-member  science  desk.  Be  ready 
for  a  challenge  in  Pittsburgh,  home  of 
cutting  edge  research  in  gene  therapy, 
organ  transplantation,  computers,  robo¬ 
tics  and  materials  science.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Mark 
Roth,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  50  Blvd.  of  Allies, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  aggressive  with  daily 
experience.  We  want  someone  who  asks 
tough  questions  and  won’t  take  "no"  for 
an  answer.  Send  three  clips  and  tell  us 
how  aggressive  you  are.  Editor,  The 
Capital,  PO  Box  911,  Anapolis,  MD 
21404. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


REPORTER 

Reporter  position  available  for  the 
features  section  of  three  independent 
weekly  newspapers  -  Army  Times,  Navy 
Times  and  Air  Force  Times.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  four  years  reporting 
experience;  familiarity  with  the  military 
and  Atex  system  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  and 
clips  tO:  Army  Times  Publishing 
Company,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
EP-11,  6883  Commercial  Drive, 
Springfield,  VA  22159.  M/F/V/H. 


REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 
Reporter/copy  editor  needed  for  mental 
health  publishing  company.  Legislative, 
science/medical,  and  economic  news¬ 
writing.  Send  resume  and  three  recent 
clips  to  Diana  Pray,  OME,  Inc.,  1924  E. 
Deere  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705.  No 
phone  calls. 


SPEECHWRITER’S  NEWSLETTER  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  who  can  write  a 
twice-monthly  “movers  and  shakers” 
column  on  political  speechwriting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Opportunity  for  a  full¬ 
time  reporter  or  a  freelancer  to  earn  an 
extra  $600  to  $700  a  month  for  two 
800-word  pieces.  Repprter  must  have 
at  least  five  years  of  daily  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience,  preferably  in 
Washington  and  preferably  covering 
politics.  Congress  or  the  White  House. 
He  or  she  must  also  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  reporting  the  column.  (Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Ragan, 
Publisher,  Ragan  Communications 
Inc.,  407  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605  1-800-878-5331). 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  seeks  a 
photographer  with  proven  creativity  and 
supervisory  experience  to  lead  4  person 
photo  staff.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  recent  work  to  Denis  Paquette,  ME, 
The  Daily  Gazette,  2345  Maxon  Road, 
Schenectady,  NY  12301. 


SKILLED  JOURNALIST 
Well-established,  strongly-rooted  alter¬ 
native  weekly  seeks  ambitious  journalist 
capable  of  ranging  from  hard  news  to 
human  interest.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
The  Chronicle,  PO  Box  153,  Glens 
Falls,  NY  12801. 


SMALL  LOUISIANA  MORNING  DAILY 
seeks  news  editor  for  copy  editing  and 
page  layout.  Will  consider  reporter  with 
at  least  2  years  writing  experience  who 
wants  to  move  to  desk  position. 
Resume,  samples  to  Editor,  Beauregard 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  698,  DeRidder,  LA 
70634. 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  is  looking 
for  a  page  designer  with  Mac  and 
graphics  experience.  Responsible, 
primarily,  for  Sunday  feature  section 
fronts.  Send  resume  and  page  design 
samples  to  Denis  Paquette,  2345 
Maxon  Road,  PO  Box  1(J90,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  NY  12301. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER/COLLABORATOR  for 
customer-care  marketing  book.  Writing 
sample,  rates,  experience  to  Revelle, 
12555  Biscayne  Boulevard  #87(), 
Miami,  FL  33181. 


WRITER/SCIENCE  for  consumer  maga¬ 
zine  on  nutrition  and  food  safety.  Sever¬ 
al  years’  experience  required  in  either 
food  or  health  writing.  Salary  range 
$30-35K.  Non-smoking  office.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  L.  Jones,  CSPI, 
1875  Conn.  Ave.,  N.W.,  #300, 
Washington,  DC  20009. 


_ UBRARY _ 

LIBRARIAN/RESEARCHER 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  seeks  dedicated 
librarian/researcher  for  hard-working 
editorial  library.  Applicant  must  have 
PC  and  on-line  data  retrieval  systems 
experience  (Vu/Text,  Dialog,  Nexis, 
DataTimes,  etc.).  MLS  preferred.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidate  should  send  their 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  outlining 
their  experience  with  PC  and  on-line 
systems,  along  with  salary  expectations 
to:  Mary  Kate  Leming,  Library  Director, 
The  Palm  Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MAKE  MONEY  working  at  home  selling 
information  by  mail.  Free  details.  Rush 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
DMC,  Department  B,  2616  Jansen 
Ave.,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89101. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  nightside  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man.  Position  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  pressroom  production  and 
supervision  of  night  shift  pressmen. 
Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 

*  3  -  5  years  supervisory  skills 

*  10  years  technical  experience  on 
double  width  off-set  press,  prefer¬ 
ably  Goss-Metro. 

I  Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
I  competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package.  (No  phone  calls,  please.) 
Send  confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

We  are  an  aggressive  and  fast  growing 
newspaper  network  in  Northeastern 
Wisconsin,  the  home  for  deer  hunters, 
nature  lovers,  and  the  year-round  fisher¬ 
man.  Ideal  opportunity  for  person  with  a 
solid  background  in  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions  of  Goss  Community  Press.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  mailroom  equipment  (Kirk 
Rudy  Labeler  and  Mueller  Inserting 
Machine)  and  mailroom  procedures 
would  be  desirable.  Must  be  committed 
to  excellence  in  quality  control,  good 
team  leadership  and  communication. 
Box  5595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


No  one  can  make  you  feel 
inferior  without  your  con¬ 
sent. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 


attIM+ion  advertisers 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday  Weekend,  the  November  30th  issue 
will  have  the  following  deadlines: 

Friday,  November  22nd,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
&  Thursday,  November  21st,  5  PM  for  display  ads 
Please  note  that 
£  &  P’s  offices  will 

_  be  closed  on  November  28th  &  29th. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.36  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  (or  box  service  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditiorral  line  in  copy  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85;  2  to  5  times,  $80^;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  ore  received 


Order  Blank 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929  1259 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  | 

The  National  Sales  organization  of 
Gannett  is  seeking  a  Regional  Sales 
Manager  for  its  Dallas  office.  This 
person  will  be  responsible  for  National 
and  Retail  accounts  based  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  position  requirements  are: 

*  Minimum  of  5  years  in  major 
account  advertising  sales  at  a  major 
market  newspaper. 


*  Ability  to  sell  advertising  through 
Interpretation  and  presentation  of 
market  data  for  diverse  list  of 
newspapers. 

Excellent  written  and  oral  commun¬ 
ication  skills.  Willingness  to  travel  on  a 
regular  basis.  Excellent  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  benefits.  Salary  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
performance.  To  apply,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

535  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Attn:  Personnel  Director 
31st  Floor 
EOE/MF 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR 

Editor  of  a  17,000  Midwest  daily  is 
ready  for  a  greater  challenge.  He  has  19 
years  of  experience  -  13  years  in 
management  and  with  the  same 
company.  His  paper  has  won  numerous 
awards.  He  has  a  Masters’  degree  in 
Journalism  Law. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 


MY  BACK  TO  BASICS  leadership  style 
will  deliver  for  your  suburban  paid  or 
free  weekly  group.  Presently  a 
publisher,  this  18  year  veteran  has  a 
strong  advertising/marketing  orienta¬ 
tion.  Adept  at  training  and  empowering 
employees  to  maximize  productivity. 
Innovative  packaging  and  creative 
product  enhancements  win  back  dollars 
claimed  by  market  fragmentation.  Box 
5565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLANT  MANAGEMENT/OPERATIONS 
Experienced  in  all  phases  pre/post  press 
operations.  Dedicated,  innovative, 
resourceful  in  publication  and  commer¬ 
cial  web  printing.  20  years  experience. 
Proven  management  and  technical 
skills. 

Box  5577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION 


CURRENT  DIRECTOR  two  dailies, 
weekly  T.M.C.  shopper,  offers  13  years 
expenence  to  a  company  who  is  tired  of 
the  following  excuses.  NO  growth,  not 
enough  local  news,  no  time  to  read, 
non-pay.  Don’t  put  your  circulation 
department  on  auto-pilot.  I  don’t  waste 
my  time  or  money,  and  I  won’t  waste 
yours. 

Box  5600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  writer,  editor,  25 
years  experience,  seeks  challenge. 
Creative,  efficient  producer  as  leader  or 
team  member.  Box  5590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  job  on  Western 
dally.  Ten  years  experience.  Awards. 
Journalism  M.A.  Mike  (505)  374-8047. 


JUST  MARRIED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
must  move  to  S.F.  Bay  Area.  5  yrs  polit¬ 
ical  business  editing  and  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Bilingual.  Matt  (619)  696-1297. 


MUSIC  WRITER  JOB  WANTED.  2  year 
veteran  has  contacts  with  over  50  labels 
and  PR  agencies.  Will  relocate.  Please 
reply  to  Box  5599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  RELATIONS  PRO  (property 
insurance,  10  1/2  years)  now  available 
due  to  funding  cuts.  Copy  editor.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  13  years.  Harvey 
Seymour,  4  Jeffrey  Lane,  East  Windsor, 
NJ  08520.  (609)  448-4894. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER/ 
Proofreader/Typesetter  to  help  short- 
staffed  weekly  through  the  recession. 
Experience  in  all  four  skills  on  award¬ 
winning  New  England  weekly.  Clips, 
photo  samples,  strong  references.  P. 
Wilson  (508)  627-.5431. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  at  small  daily  seeks 
bigger  challenge.  3  1/2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  AP-award  winning  columnist. 
Thrives  on  long  hours  and  tough  dead¬ 
lines.  Prefer  Zone  5.  (517)  354^4790. 


WANT  TO  REDESIGN?  Let  award¬ 
winning  pro  do  it  for  you.  For  papers 
25,000  circulation  and  below.  For  free 
brochure,  write  to  Box  5576,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOU  WON’T  FIND  a  more  knowledge¬ 
able  film  and  video  writer  than  this 
veteran  with  11  years  reviewing  and 
feature  experience.  Looking  to  settle  in 
mid  to  large  city.  Call  (716)  675-2612. 


The  greatest  inventions 
were  produced  in  the  times 
of  ignorance,  (such)  as  the 
use  of  the  compass,  gun¬ 
powder  and  printing. 
Jonathan  Swift 


FREELANCE 


MEDICAL  WRITER,  experienced,  offer¬ 
ing  dally  reports  from  American  Heart 
Association  Science  Writer’s  Forum 
January  12-15.  Limited  Availability. 
Contact:  Kurt  Ullman,  11078  Hunting- 
ton  Ct.,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 

(317)  843-2065. 


"MOSCOW  BOUND  is  crack  Russian- 
speaking  free-lancer.  Broad  experience 
in-county,  especially  with  business/ 
economics.  Exclusive  features  at 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Craig  Mellow 
(201)  795-3259.” 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Maxwell,  the  Hersh  allegations  and  British  readers 


By  Dan  Erhlich 

The  mysterious,  sudden  death  of 
New  York  Daily  News  publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  Maxwell  is  the  stuff  make-believe 
spy  novels  are  made  of. 

In  fact,  there  is  speculation  the 
press  baron’s  demise  might  somehow 
be  connected  to  author  Seymour 
Hersh’s  controversial  book.  The 
Sampson  Option,  which  accuses 
Maxwell  of  ties  to  Israel’s  secret  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Mossad. 

The  British  love  spy  dramas,  nor¬ 
mally  centered  on  quiet-spoken  old 
Cambridge  University  graduates  who 
wind  up  working  for  the  Russians  and 
finally  are  unmasked  during  retire¬ 
ment. 

So  it  became  an  instant  media  hit 
when  Hersh’s  book  broke  precedent 
and  took  the  genre  to  new  vistas  by 
accusing  Maxwell  and  his  then  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror  foreign  editor 
Nicholas  Davies  of  being  in  league 
with  the  Israeli  secret  service. 

According  to  Hersh,  the  pair  were 
into  everything  from  selling  arms  to 
Iran  to  selling  out  a  fleeing  Israeli 
traitor. 

The  merits  of  Hersh’s  claims  will 
not  be  discussed  here,  except  that 
both  Maxwell  and  Davies  had  brand¬ 
ed  them  “ludicrous.” 

However,  it  was  later  learned  that 
Davies  lied  about  one  thing.  He  said  | 
he  had  never  been  to  Ohio,  where  he 
was  supposed  to  have  seen  an  Ameri¬ 
can  arms  dealer.  This  was  proven 
untrue  and  he  was  quickly  fired  by 
Daily  Mirror  editor  Richard  Stott. 

This  happened  a  week  before  Max¬ 
well  died. 

Backtracking  a  bit,  when  Hersh 
visited  London  shortly  after  his  book 
had  caused  a  sensation  there,  a  fum¬ 
ing  Maxwell  and  an  indignant  Davies 
hit  the  author  with  libel  suits. 

For  his  part,  Hersh  shot  off  his  own 
libel  suit  against  Maxwell  as  he  left  for 
New  York. 

The  Maxwell  newspapers  are  the 
only  ones  that  openly  support  the 
Labor  Party.  The  majority  of  British 
national  sheets  are  staunchly  in  the 
Conservative  camp.  Add  to  this. 
Fleet  Street’s  almost  juvenile  need  to 
poke  fun  at  anyone  who  stands  out  in 
the  crowd,  and  Captain  Bob  was  a 
perfect  target. 

Yet  Hersh’s  book  was  not  well 
known  in  Britain  and  Maxwell’s  and 


(Ehrlich  is  a  U.S.  journalist  now 
free-lancing  in  London.) 


Davies’  part  in  it  was  not  known  at  all. 
It  needed  a  national  airing  to  make 
news.  That  came  when  two  members 
of  Parliament,  Rupert  Allison  and 
George  Galloway,  read  the  book  and 
became  so  incensed  they  tabled 
motions  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  accused  Davies  of  being  a  spy 
for  Mossad  and  Maxwell  of  having 
links  with  Mossad  agents. 

This  was  all  Fleet  Street  needed. 
Tabloid  headlines  blared:  “Mirror 
Man  Spy!”  The  Mirror  fought  back 
with:  “Dishonorable  Men  and  Dirty 
Tricks,”  referring  to  the  MPs. 

The  Mirror’s  front-page  splash 
story  read:  “If  either  Mr.  Allison  or 
Mr.  Galloway  had  the  guts  of  a  louse, 
an  altogether  higher  form  of  life,  they 
would  stand  outside  the  privileges 
and  protection  of  Parliament  and 
repeat  those  allegations  where  they 
can  be  sued.” 


Because  of  this,  the  British  media 
tend  to  take  themselves  very  seri¬ 
ously,  to  the  point  of  self-indulgence. 
Granted,  if  true,  the  “Mirrorgate” 
saga,  as  it  quickly  was  dubbed,  has 
reader  interest.  As  1  said,  spy  scan¬ 
dals  are  always  big  news  in  Britain. 

However,  stories  about  the  media 
are  commonplace.  There  are  even 
current  affairs  television  shows  about 
the  British  press.  What  the  Papers 
Say  has  been  on  television  for  two 
decades  in  Britain,  not  surprisingly 
viewed  by  an  audience  of  mainly 
media  people. 

Nonetheless,  when  an  alleged  spy 
scandal  and  a  top  publisher  became 
intertwined,  the  editors  could  not 
keep  from  drooling  over  their  VDT 
keyboards,  especially  when  it  was 
somebody  such  as  Maxwell. 

Traditionally,  British  press  owner¬ 
ship  had  been  a  closed  Anglo-Saxon 


The  fact  that  an  immigrant  Jewish  Czech  had  become 
a  major  piayer  on  the  British  scene  had  been  gaiiing 
to  many.  Like  many  European  peopies,  the  British  are 
either  openiy  or  privateiy  xenophobic,  with  overt 
racism  on  the  rise. 


Well,  Allison  took  up  the  challenge 
and  did  just  that  —  to  the  media’s 
glee.  “1  couldn’t  really  care  less  about 
a  writ  [libel  suit],”  Allison  said. 

For  now  at  least,  the  story  seemed 
to  reach  its  climax  when  Hersh  flew 
into  London  Oct.  24  to  defend  his 
charges,  or  possibly  do  a  promotion 
for  his  book. 

Facing  the  assembled  media,  he 
stood  by  his  claims,  knowing  all  this 
hoopla,  writs  and  all,  meant  mucho 
sales. 

The  next  bit  of  fun-and-games 
could  happen  when  any  of  the  libel 
actions  might  come  to  court  or  if  the 
Fleet  Street  tabs  are  not  getting 
enough  mileage  out  of  the  Royal 
Family  during  a  given  week. 

Then  there  is  the  not-too-distant 
election  campaign.  With  the  ruling 
Conservative  Party  currently  trailing 
in  the  polls,  any  anti-Labor  ammuni¬ 
tion  will  be  used  by  the  rabid  Tory 
press  in  Britain. 

The  intense  media  coverage  of  this 
story  illustrates  a  couple  of  good 
points  about  Britain.  It  is  relatively 
small,  yet  it  has  a  great  many  papers 
far  bigger  and  more  poweiful  than 
most  American  sheets. 


shop.  The  big  shock  came  when 
Rupert  Murdoch  started  buying  into 
the  media  in  a  big  way. 

While,  in  fact,  he  has  been  the 
savior  of  several  papers,  he  still  is  the 
outsider  from  Down  Under,  but  at 
least  he  was  of  Scottish  decent  and  a 
Christian. 

.  The  fact  that  an  immigrant  Jewish 
Czech  had  become  a  major  player  on 
the  British  scene  had  been  galling  to 
many.  Like  many  European  peoples, 
the  British  are  either  openly  or  pri¬ 
vately  xenophobic,  with  overt  racism 
on  the  rise.  More  than  most  Euro¬ 
peans,  they  tend  to  feel  superior  to 
everyone  else,  e.g.,  their  eternal 
spoilsport  tactics  with  the  Common 
Market.  Some  say  it  is  a  carryover 
from  their  lost  empire. 

Which  lead  not  only  to  their  resent¬ 
ment  of  Maxwell,  but  one  of  the  main 
charges  in  The  Sampson  Option. 

In  1986,  an  Israeli  atomic  energy 
technician,  Mordechai  Vanunu,  came 
to  London  and  wound  up  selling  his 
country’s  atomic  energy  secrets  to 
Murdoch’s  Sunday  Times.  Later  he 
was  tricked  by  Mossad  agents  into 
traveling  to  Italy  where  he  was 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  52) 
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General  Fellowships 

Awarded  for  either  specific  professional  training  or  eclectic, 
personal  intellectual  development. 


The  Michigan  Fellowship  in  Legal  Journalism 

Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Law  School 


The  Burton  R.  Benjamin  Fellowship  in  Broadcast  Journalism 


The  Knight  Medicine/Health  Sciences  Fellowship 

Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Medical  Center 

Purpose:  To  enable 
professionals  who  have 
demonstrated  superior 
ability  and  commitment 
to  attain  peak  perform¬ 
ance,  so  as  to  improve 
American  journalism 
in  service  to  the  public 
interest. 

Stipend  Payments 

are  $3125  monthly. 

September-April,  plus  all 
tuition  and  fees.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline:  Feb.  1,  1992. 

Eligibility  extends  to 
any  full-time  word  or  im¬ 
age  journalist  with  five 
years’  experience  whose 
work  either  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  or  free-lance 
appears  regularly  in  US- 
controlled  print  or  broad- 

cast  media.  Individuals 
may  nominate  them¬ 
selves,  or  be  proposed 
by  employers. 

Special  Seminars 

bring  both  generalists  and 
specialists  into  contact 
with  leading  academics 
and  journalists.  Spouses 
are  invited  to  participate 
actively. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  Charles  R.  Eisendrath,  Director,  Michigan  Journalism  Fellows,  2072  Frieze 
Building,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48109.  Telephone  (313)  763-24(X). 


The  Mike  Wallace  Fellowship  in  Investigative  Reporting 


The  Knight  Business/Economics  Fellowship 

Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Administration 


